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Editor Hazard, of The National Sunday School 
Teacher, in commenting on a “ New Year’s Thanks- 
giving ” just published by a contemporary, says that 


if he had known that his brother editor wanted to} Ay iJl-bred man or woman will stop in a church 


use it as original this year, he would not have written 
and published it himself, two years ago. That is a 
good way of putting it. 


Unusual attractions for a Sunday-school conven- 
tion are announced for the Louisiana state gathering 
at New Orleans, February 20-22. The Rev. Drs. 
B. M. Palmer and Hugh Miller Thompson of the 


while from abroad are to come Governor Colquitt, of 
Georgia, General Clinton B. Fisk, B. F. Jacobs, 


| ticket office. 


really good breeding will always have others in 
Ralph Wells, E. Payson Porter, and the Rev. G. A. | 


Peltz,—a scarcely less brilliant array than appeared | 


at Atlanta. 


One of the strangest reasons for the removal of a 
city church to a new location is, that its neighbor- 
hood has so deteriorated in moral standing, since the 
church was planted there, as to become positively 
disreputable. It may be well for that neighborhood 
to have the church move out ; but what hope is there 


for the new region to which itis going? “It is well 








( 
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true ; butits company ought to grow better, rather than 


worse, as the years go by. The old plan of Christian 
church planting was to begin in a heathen neighbor- 
hood, or among publicans and sinners. That cer- 


* | tainly was better than to look out a pious community 


for it, where the church might be preserved from 
unholy surroundings. The prayer of Jesus for those 
who were of his church was: “I pray not that thou 
shouldest take them out of the world, but that thou 
shouldest keep them from the evil.” 


It by no means follows, if a person has done noth- 
ing notable until he has reached middle age, that 
his character lacks strength, or that his life is a 
failure. Some natures ripen slowly ; their real fail- 
ure would come from forcing themselves to do prema- 
ture work. Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes finely says, 
in his recent memoir of John Lothrop Motley: 
“There was a long interval between his early man- 
hood and the middle term of life, during which the 
slow process of evolution was going on. There are 
plants which open their flowers with the first rays of 
the sun; there are others that wait until evening to 
spread their petals. It was already the high noon 
of life with him before his genius had truly shown 
itself; if he had not lived beyond this period, he 
would have left nothing to give him a lasting name.” 
Precisely the same thing is true of Prescott, Ban- 
croft, and Hildreth,—notably so in the case of Pres- 
cott, who apparently lived the life of a rich idler 
until two-thirds of his days had been spent. A man 
who is doing no steady labor must of course expect 
no results from his frivolous methods of work; but 
let not every one who can point to no brilliant 
achievement in- early life be therefore certain that 
none is ever to come. Honest work and hard study 
are the duties of the old as well as the young; and 
both literary and secular history are full of the 
records of the success of the diligent labors of the 
middle-aged, or even those whose years were almost 
spent. 


One of the sure tests of good breeding is a thought- 
ful regard to the convenience of others in a crowd. 


| aisle to talk to a neighbor, at the close of the service, 





‘eomfort of others. 


without stepping aside to allow those who are behind 
to pass on unhindered. And the same fault will be 
shown in blocking the passage-way of a railroad car, 


| while gathering up luggage from the seat, on arriving 


at a station ; or in standing in the door-way of a pub- 
lic hall, or a place of business; or in taking more 


| than one’s share in a street-car, or on the sidewalk, or 
Cresent City, are to take a prominent part in it; | 


at a street crossing, or in an exhibition hall, or at a 
A person of true refinement and of 


mind while with others. The average refinement in 
any crowd or gathering of people is plainly marked 
by the ease with which all get along together. 
Twenty persons of good breeding can find comfortable 
sitting or standing room in a car, or hall, or street, 
and be good-natured all the time, when ten ill-bred 
persons would be jostling each other ill-naturedly. 
And this is more than a matter of good breeding. 
It involves a regard for the rights as well as the 
It is selfishness which makes one 


_ willing to block a passage-way for one’s own conven- 
for a church to be in good company,” saysa religious | 


ience, when others want to move on. 
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her share of time or space while others are waiting 
for their turn, or are wanting their place. Whoever 
would be counted well bred or refined ought to have 
this truth always in mind; so ought all those who 





would be and do right. Children ought to be 
trained to a proper course in this regard. They and 
their parents ought to learn to keep out of other peo- 
ple’s way, when other people are entitled to the way. 


THE COMFORT OF CHRISTIAN PARADOXES. 


The law of the Christian life is a paradox. It is 
made up of seeming contradictions. All its teach- 
ings are contrary to the common opinions of man. 
According to this law, giving is getting ; scattering 
is gaining; holding is losing ; having nothing is pos- 
sessing all things; dying is living. It is he who is 
weak who is strong; it is he who defies danger who 
avoids it; it is he who loses his life who finds it. Self- 
interest is promoted by unselfishness; the pleasures 
of earth are surest to him who disregards them ; hap- 
piness is found only when it is no longer sought ; the 
clearest sight is of the invisible; things which are 
not, bring to naught things which are. Yet paradox- 
ical as is the gospel rule of living,.and hostile as are 
its teachings to man’s ordinary opinions, the propriety 
of its requirements and the absolute truth of its dee- 
larations are made plain to all who fairly test them 
in their personal experience. 

A man acquires physical strength by putting forth 
his strength. The arm that would shrivel if unused 
grows muscular and stalwart with much exercise. 
Money is made by its risking, not by its hoarding. 
Grain lives by dying. It springs up by being buried. 
The mind gains most by giving out, not by taking in. 
Telling a thing to another fixes it the firmer in one’s 
own mind. Teaching is the chiefest help to learn- 
ing. Struggling against danger is safer than shrink- 
ing from danger. A man overtaken on a plain by 
a blinding snow-storm would peril his life by crouching 
down in the hope of evading the pitiless blast, when 
he might save his life by rising up to trample under 
foot the snow as it falls. Soin the higher sphere of 
moral action, it is by encountering evil, not by shun- 
ning it, that the Christian keeps himself pure, and 
makes highest attainment in the divine life. It is by 
seeking the welfare of others that he best promotes 
his own welfare. It is by counting not his life dear, 
that his life becomes precious. It is by a spirit of 
absolute dependence that he rises to supremest inde- 
pendence. 

A missionary is more likely to live a life of holy 
thought and purpose, while surrounded by heathen 
idolaters to whom he proclaims the truth, than is a 
hermit in a solitary cave, with no companionship but 
books of devotion, and no occupation but a selfish 
seeking of spiritual attainments. Going into the 
homes of the impenitent, that for their good he may 
| be brought face to face with those who forget God, 

is surer to make real the great truth of salvation to 
a preacher or teacher than sitting down in his room 
to meditate on its preciousness and to comfort him- 
_self with its hope. Not by flying from evil, but by 
| fighting it, does the Christian keep himself free from 
| the stain and the power of evil. By giving of his 
faith and love to others does he gain in faith and 
|love. Spiritual safety and spiritual progress are to 





It is dis-| be found in the thickest of spiritual dangers, and in 


paper in announcing such a church move. That is! honesty which leads one to take more than his or | the surmounting of spiritual obstacles. “There are 
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two ways of ‘deinding a 5 dint,” Bays vs Phillips 5 Meco fees 
in holding up the example of the pattern life of | 
Jesus: “one by shutting yourself in it, and guarding | 
every loop-hole ; the other by making it an open | 
center of operations from which all the surrounding | 
country may be subdued. Is not the last the truest 
safety ? Jesus was never guarding himself, but | 
always invading the lives of others with his holiness. 

. His life was like an open stream that keeps the | 
sea from flowing up into it by the eager force with | 
which it flows down into the sea. He wasso anxious 
that the world should be saved that therein was his 
salvation from the world. He labored so to make 
the world pure that he never even had to try to be 
. Somé people seem to be here in 
the world just on their guard all the while, always so 
afraid of doing wrong that they never do anything 
really right. They do not add to the world’s moral 
force... . J All merely negative purity has something | 
of the taint of the impurity that it resists. The effort 
not to be frivolous is frivolous itself. The effort not to 
be selfish is very apt to be only another form of self- 
ishness.” Being in earnest about something worth 
living for is the best cure for frivolousness. Doing 
for others what needs doing—at a personal sacrifice— 
is the surest way of overcoming selfishness. Striv- 
ing to win the impure toa life of rectitude is a 
greater help to purity than the direct endeavor to 
crush out all unholy desires from one’s own heart. 
There is no protection of self like forgetfulness of self 
in devotion to Christ, and in active efforts for the 
good of those whom Christ loves. Progress is never 
made more surely by the Christian than when, at the 
call of duty, he enters a path which is beset by obsta- 
cles and hindrances at every step. 

These paradoxes are as true for your life in this new 
year as they have been for Christians generally in 
all the ages. What you give away wisely you shall 
still hold. What you seek to make sure will be 
most uncertain. In teaching you shall learn to best 
advantage. In cheering the despondent you shall be 
cheered. In taking upon your shoulders the bur- 
dens of others, you shall find your own burdens light- 
ened. In imparting spiritual knowledge to the 
ignorant you shall gain.in spiritual knowledge. In 
moving against greatest spiritual obstacles at the call 
of God you shall make greatest spiritual progress. 
In seeking out the unholy that you may be the 
means of good to them, you shall be freest from dan- 
ger of religious apathy. In disregarding your prop- 


pure himself. . . 
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dana the pra conservatism of the Saxon blood. 
A good illustration of this fact is to be found in the 
fate of the cremation discussion of a few years ago, 
now almost forgotten, in spite of the noisy zeal of 
the friends of the cause. Strong and valid as was 
the sentimental argument against the burning of the | 
bodies of the dead, it became evident, early in the | 





| discussion, that practical questions would still more | | 
: ; | poison.” 
The item | ig « 


effectively crush the new-old “reform.” 
| of expense would alone have been sufficient. It has 
been shown that furnaces can be maintained which, 
with stringent economy, will reduce a body to ashes 
at an expense, exclusive of transportation, of some 
three dollars. But it has also become evident that 
relatives and friends, even after the novelty of the 
custom of body-burning should have worn off, would 
be still more anxious to visit the furnace, than they 
are, under the present custom, to repair to the grave. 
No relief from the cost of mourning garments, hack- 
hire, or funeral fees, would seem to be promised ; 
and even the temporary shrouds for the dead would 
be procured at a price little less than that of the 
present semi-permanent coffin. Here, however, the 
expense of cremation but begins; mingled affection 
and taste (surely accompanied, in many cases, by 
pride) would spend more money for the construction 
and adornment of urns, often preserved aboveground, 
than for what, as now, is buried out of sight. Jewels 
and gold would decorate the urn, which would there- 
fore soon become a tempting bait for thieves. The 
desecration of such robbery would assuredly not be 
less than in the body-snatchings which accompany 
our present mode of burial. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the revival of interest in the funeral 
pyre fell so largely—although not wholly—into the 
hands of visionaries and eccentrics, and so soon died 
away. 

Certain lesser reforms within the burial enclosures 
are, however, still possible. For instance, the ex- 
perience of years seems to show more and more 
clearly the superiority of graves over tombs. Seven 
feet of light earth over a coffin form an absolutely 
perfect disinfectant; but a tomb, though its com- 
partments be never so carefully sealed, has far too 
many possibilities of evil, and often is virtually but a 
stone closet. Recently, in a large Eastern city, it 
was found that a single vault, erected so long ago as 
1838, contained more than one thousand dead bodies ; 
great heaps of bones having tumbled from their 
decayed coffins to the floor, in a shapeless mass. For 





erty, your position, your reputation, your usefulness, 


or your life, in comparison with duty, you shall be | 


the gainer in all these things ; your interests will be 
safer, your reputation higher, your usefulness greater, 
and your life better worth the saving. How much 
comfort are you to get this year out of these Chris- 
tian paradoxes ? 


CHRISTIAN BURIAL. 


It is now thirty-six years since general attention 
was drawn to the relations of burial-places to the 
public health ; for it was in 1843 that Edwin Chad- 
wick began to denounce interments in church vaults 
and crowded city cemeteries. Within this period, 
without any violation of decency or proper senti- 
ment, sanitary reform in burial has accomplished 
more than in any previous time. It has closed up 
dangerous burial-places in the heart of great towns; 
it has forbidden church authorities to make a char- 
nel-house of the sacred edifice; it has fought, 
Jermany, against indecent haste in burial, and in 
the United States and England, against undue delay ; 
and it has reduced in nearly every way the chances 
of contagion or disease. Each city has been given 


its rural cemeteries, and in the country towns there 
has grown up a general attention to the care of the 
Brambles and dead grass less 
often disfigure the enclosure, and the woodchuck no 
longer burrows unhindered beneath the revered 


local graveyards. 


mounds. 


But whenever eccentric hygienists have attempted 


the poisoned air which sickened the residents of a 
hill above. How fair appear, in contrast to such 
scenes as this, the sweet tombless cemeteries of the 
Moravians, with their long rows of plain stones, all 
of uniform size, and all lying flat upon the neatly 
kept graves. Might not this beautiful and inexpen- 
sive Moravian custom in the fashioning and placing 
of gravestones, be sometimes made a proper substitute 
for the tiresome granite border, the ugly iron railing, 
or the costly and ill-shapen monument, so often seen 
in Greenwood, Mount Auburn, or Laurel Hill? 
Surely the Moravians are not more willing than other 


mon burial and a common resurrection. 





society.” 


| perishable wood being used. 


‘years this vault had been the unsuspected cause of varied selection than twenty to forty tolerable tunes. 





asta the more easily does the mind of the survivor 
turn from the mortal body left on earth to the im- 
mortal soul risen to heaven. 


NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


Of nothing can it be said more truly than of Sunday- 
school — that “one man’s meat is another man’s 
The music which one man enjoys—because it 
classic,” ten men abjure for the young—because it is 
“classic.” We have expressed our opinion freely and 
fully of the various new Sunday-school music books as 
they have appeared during the past few years, and now 
we are glad to give place to an opinion concerning one 
of these in comparison with others, from the pen of a 
Presbyterian pastor in southern central New York: 

To judge by the eagerness with which successive song-books 
for Sunday-schools are seized, the rapidity with which they are 
used up, and the relief with which they are put aside for almost 
anything else, there is not as yet any very general satisfaction 
in the matter except on the part of the publishers. Jalap and 
molasses! what stuff some of them are! and in many things they 
offend all, Flimsy sentiment, bad theology, cheap jingling 
tunes with no more worship in them than “ Captain Jinks ”— 
electrified gruel, or, as the boy called his soda-water, ‘ sweet- 
ened wind.” Aren’t we tired of them? “an infinite deal of 
nothing.” Will you, under “ the three-minute rule,” allow mea 
corner for a bit of personal testimony. Although utterly a lay- 
man in music, and unable to speak technically, I have been 
always much interested in Sunday-school singing, and can tes- 
tify that I have seen. “I have diligently sung from Winnowed 
Hymns, Bright Jewels, and Royal Diadem, and Pure 
Gold, and Brightest and Best, and Moody and Sankey, and 
do believe there is not enough in them all together to make one 
book that will wear ten years. And what is a book worth that 
has to be eaten hot? Christian Songs, on a smaller scale, 
and Chautauqua Carols, are attempts to condense the best ~ 
selections from their predecessors ; and the former of these two 
is good ; nevertheless, very few of these tunes will be sung in ten 
years, and one has only to read the words aloud to see how 
flabby most of them are. Messrs. Biglow & Main, par ezxcel- 
lence, are our school music publishers ; and, taking up some of 
the earlier publications of William Bradbury, one appreciates 
what they have done for us, not less in style than in type and 
paper. We all owe them much. Because I want to endorse 
and commend without stint one of their publications, I speak 
of those which seem to me inadequate. The New Hymnary, 
published by this house some five years ago, and recently 
re-edited, is the only satisfactory book for Sunday-school sing- 
ing I have ever used. About 170 pages, fine paper and beauti- 
ful type. The hymns are solid, cheerful, healthful, memora- 
ble. The music is by such men as Dykes, Barnby, Sullivan, 
Monk, Wesley,—with many fine adaptations from the German 
composers, and several of the strongest of the grand German 
chorals. We use this in our school. The music is some of it 
difficult, but it is none of it arbitrary, and once learned 1s always 
loved. It wears. By gathering the children for an hour in the 
week eight or ten times, ‘they can easily be made to take hold of 
it, and lead the adults of the school. In our school we sing five 
hymns every Sunday, and must have some book with a more 
At least 
one hundred pages of the Hymnary can be used,—and that is a 
very large proportion. In hope that many schools will join us 
in our enjoyment of a first-class book. I ask you to give place 
to this commendation—which has no prompting but my own 
earnest desire to see the children have their bread, and not 
“crumbs swept up.’”’ Whoever will get the New Hymnary 
and study pages 3, 5, 8, 14, 23, 26, 29, 34, 35, 43, 50, 51, 52, 55, 
56, 68, 78, 81, 90, 94, 97, 103, 108, 109, 114, 119, 122, 127, 132, 
141, 145, 148, 152, 171,—which are but a part of the strikingly 
good pieces—will, I am sure, thank you for your hospitality to 
this inadequate but disinterested note. 

It is evident from this letter that if a superintender 
wants a music-book of the sort described, he can find ix 
in The New Hymnary. Itis also clear beyond argu- 
ment that a great many intelligent superintendents do 


Christians to admit that death brings all to a com-| not want to confine their schools to music of this char- 


acter. They prefer a fair share of hymns and tunes 


As in the grave, so improvement may be possible | which will not “wear ten years,” but which will be as 
in the burial-case itself. In England there has been | much better “eaten hot” as buckwheat cakes or apple 
quietly at work, for several years,a “ wicker-burial dumplings are. 
The coffins recommended by the society 
in | are made of stout basket-work, willow or some other 
Their object is to | 
facilitate decay, rather than to retard it ;—to commit 


There is no need of pressing the advan- 
tages of music of a high artistic order in its place. The 
experience of the ages has approved such music. In favor 
of the modern Sunday-school music in is place—of the 
| best of such hymns and tunes as are included in Chris- 
| tian Songs and Winnowed Hymns and the Moody and 





|the body to the ground, earth to earth, ashes to | Sankey collection, even though they may not wear ten 


| ashes, dust to dust. 


The possible 


necessity for re- | years—it may be said, that they have already driven out 


| interment somewhat militates against this otherwise | from popular use the love ditties and negro minstrel 
| innocent habit, but after a few years the bones might | 50288 of @ a aia Paw ; and my they have appar 
. 7 s hrist in the past tw ‘ 

|be gathered up quite as decently as though they | UY won more souls to a ae a 


| rested in a decayed and befouled coffin. 


buried : 


In some 
| such way as this the Christian may well desire to be 
in no poor attempt to defeat or delay God’s 


own dealing with the lifeless flesh. The nearer we | many Sunday-school singers. Let us have the Hymnary: 
less gentle reforms than these, they have quickly | come to decency and order, in the solemn act of | but do not let us give up all other books for that. 


than were won by the agency of artistic music in all the 
former days of the Sunday-school. It is one sign of the 
uplifting power of modern Sunday-school music that it 
has rendered The New Hymnary an acceptable book to 
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EZRA. 
BY WILLIAM NORRIS BURR. 
[Ezra 8: 22, 23.] 
No kingly crown was thine, nor yet was given 

The wondrous inspiration unto thee, 

To utter thrilling words of prophecy. 

Only an humble scribe; yet kings have striven 
And men all down the ages have been driven 

To mighty deeds for sake of mastery, 

And glory, which are naught beside the free 
Glad homage which is thine, on earth, in heaven. 
Thy grand, heroic faith, which braved a hoard 

Of wild marauders in a desert land, 

And would not seek for help from earthly king, 
Inspires our own weak faith, and draws us toward 
Thy God, our God, whose strong, all-powerful hand 
Is upon all for good who to him cling. 


SUNDAY SCHOOL DROPSY. 
BY THOMAS H, GREGG, D.D., 
Bishop of the Reformed Episcopal Church in the United Kingdom. 

Having read an interesting article on “Sunday-school 
Dropsy,” in The Sunday School Times for December 22, 
1877, permit me to name a remedy which, after an expe- 
rience of several years, I have found to be effective. 

The disease: Dropsy ; that is, an unhealthy swelling in 
numbers immediately before festivals, etc. 

The cause: The admission and readmission of irregu- 
lar scholars at such times. 

The cure which I have found effectual is contained in 
the second of the appended rules, a copy of which is given 
to every scholar on the first Sunday of his or her attend- 
ance: “ Any scholar leaving this school to attend any 
other Sunday-school in the neighborhood, shall not be 
readmitted.” During a trial of several years I have never 
relaxed this rule, and I have never found it to fail. Does 
it diminish the number of scholars? No; quite the re- 
verse. For example: When I was a vicar in the Estab- 
lished Church of England, my Sunday-school had for 
years (up to my appointment) an average attendance of 
about sixty scholars. During that time, that is previous 
to the use of this rule, it suffered from the dropsy. 
During the five years when this rule was enforced, the 
attendance rose to an average of two hundred and forty, 
twelve of whom were not absent or late during three 
Sundays in three years, andseventy-three were not absent 
or late during two Sundays in a twelvemonth. Again, 
in this town, where we began the first Reformed Epis- 
copal Church Sunday-school in England, on August 19, 
1877, with three teachers and twenty-three scholars, we 
have now nearly thirty teachers and three hundred 
scholars, the number steadily increasing. No other 
Sunday-school in either neighborhood had, or has, 
adopted a similar rule. They suffer periodically from 
dropsy, we do not. Were all Sunday-schools to adopt 
this simple prescription, and superintendents to see that 
it was duly administered, I believe that Sunday-school 
dropsy would soon become non est. 

Our five rules for scholars are appended : 

“T. Each scholar attending fifty times during the year 
shall be entitled to a first-grade prize ; forty-seven times 
to a second grade ; and forty-four times to a third grade. 
These prizes will be given only upon the conditions that 
the conduct (in school and in church) is good; attend- 
ance punctual ; lessons prepared ; and books brought. 

“TI. Any scholar leaving this school to attend any 
other Sunday-school in the neighborhood shall not be 
readmitted. 

“TIT. A scholar losing one conduct mark shall forfeit 
all claim to a first-grade prize; two conduct marks a 
second-grade prize; and three conduct marks a third- 
grade prize. A conduct mark cannot be stopped without 
the Bishop’s consent. 

“TV. The Black Book: A scholar whose name has 
been entered once in the Black Book shall forfeit all claim 
to a prize for that year. If more than once entered 
therein, he or she shall be dealt with as the Bishop shall 
decide (Titus 8: 10). The Bishop alone has power to 
have any name entered in the Black Book. 





“V. Each scholar in the first section shall bring to | 
school a Bible, hymn-book, and catechism ; and each | 
scholar in the second section a Testament or Bible, hymn- | 
book, and catechism. 

“'N.B. These rules do not apply to the members of the 
Adult Class.” 


THE KEEPING OF THE SABBATH. 
BY WILLIAM M. TAYLOR, D.D. 

Between the date of the dedication of the wall—the 
account of which extends to the third verse of the thir- 
teenth chapter of Nehemiah—and the incidents recorded 
in the remaining portion of his book, a long interval 





elapsed. The dedication, as I am inclined to believe, 
was celebrated during the first year of Nehemiah’s 
governorship. But his administration lasted (chap. 5 : 14) 
“from the twentieth year even unto the two and thirtieth 
year of Artaxerxes the king,” that is, twelve years. If, 
therefore, our supposition as to the date of the dedication 
be correct, we are led to the conclusion that about eleven 
years after that Nehemiah returned to Shushan to the 
king. How long he remained there we cannot say with 
precision. He tells us (Neh. 13:6) “in all this time 
was not I at Jerusalem; for in the two and thirtieth year 
of Artaxerxes king of Babylon came I unto the king, 
and, after certain days, obtained I leave of the king, and 
I came to Jerusalem.” Now the phrase “after certain 
days” is exceedingly indefinite; but the abuses which 
arose during his absence were all such as required a con- 
siderable time for their development, and therefore we 
cannot be far wrong if we suppose that he was away 
from Jerusalem for eight or nine years. The learned 
Prideaux, indeed, followed by Dr. Strong, has prolonged 
his absence for twenty-four years; but that would make 
his return to Jerusalem years after the death of the king 
from whom he alleges that he obtained leave to go back. 
“ Artaxerxes Longimanus died B. C. 423, having reigned 
forty-one years, and hence Nehemiah’s return to Jeru- 
salem cannot be dated later than the year B. C. 423, 
which allows nine years for his stay at Babylon. If then 
we date his return about B. C. 424, we at once bring it 
within the reign of Artaxerxes,and allow time enough 
for abuses to creep in during his absence ” (Alexander’s 
Kitto’s Cyclopedia, Vol. III., p. 307). This would make 
his return in the fortieth year of the king and eight years 
after his departure from Jerusalem. 

When he arrived, he found that matters had fallen into 
great disorder. First, his old enemy, Tobiah, who had 
become in some way allied to Eliashib, the high-priest, 
and who seems to have had a strong party in Jerusalem, 
had been honored with apartments in the temple. For- 
merly the vessels, meat-offerings, frankincense, and 
tithes had been stored in them, but these had been 
turned out to make room for the Ammonite. This was 
a great grief to the governor, who with promptitude and 
courage excluded the intruder and restored the chambers 
to their original use. 

But this was not all. The house of God, itself, was 
largely forsaken by the people. The portion of the 
Levites had not been given to them, and the Levites 
themselves had gone to make provision for themselves 
in the fields. Perhaps the people grudged the support 
of the Levites, and withheld the tithes, the result being 
that the services were discontinued, or the Levites them- 
selves began to grow careless, showing more eagerness to 
get their tithes than to do their work. But, anyhow, 
the temple was forsaken alike by priests and people. 
Nehemiah sought to remedy this evil by gathering the 
Levites together and setting them in their places, while 
at the same time he reorganized the treasury of the tithe 
office, and set over it men who were accounted faithful. 
It was at this particular juncture, as is commonly sup- 
posed, that Malachi the prophet appeared and addressed 
to priests and people alike his words of scathing rebuke ; 
and if we will read his chapters in the light of this his- 
tory we may understand why he reproved the priests 
for refusing to shut the doors or to kindle the fire on the 
altar without being paid for it, and why he accused the 
people of robbing God in the matter of tithes and 
offerings. 

The third abuse—that more immediately referred to in 
the verses of this week’s lesson—was the desecration of 
the sabbath. Nehemiah saw men treading the wine- 
press, and carrying sheaves, and lading asses on the day 
of rest; while what seems to have been a public market 
for the sale of “fish and all manner of ware” was held 
in the city at the same time. Against this he solemnly 
protested, and he exerted his authority both to put it 
down and to prevent its recurrence. He commanded 





that the gates should be shut during the whole sabbath, 
and to make sure that his orders were obeyed he stationed 
some of his own servants at the gates. But the mer- 
chants thought that this was only a temporary measure, | 
and came, on one or two occasions, and lodged outside the 

wall, thinking, perhaps, that though they could not get | 
in to the people the people might get out to them; that, 

however, Nehemiah would not allow, but went himself, 

and solemnly warned them that if he found them there 

again he would lay hands upon them, and from that | 
time they came no more on the sabbath. Still, to make | 
assurance doubly sure, he commanded the Levites to | 
take upon themselves the work of keeping the gates on 
the sabbath. | 
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to its being forsaken, and that again leads to the viola- 
tion of the sabbath. Or, if we may adapt the lesson to 
our New Testament times, we might say that Tobiah in 
the heart is the forerunner of the neglect of the sanctu- 
ary, and that when the sanctuary is forsaken the sabbath 
will soon be secularized. But it is to the sanctification 
of the sabbath that our thoughts at this time are more 
especially turned. 

Now many, we know, are disposed to regard the sab- 
bath as a mere Jewish institution. But they who hold 
that opinion forget the origin of the day. It dates as far 
back as the creation of man, and has its attestation in the 
necessity of his physical constitution. Nay, so far from 
its being a mere Mosaic institution, we find that the tribes 
in the wilderness, before the law was given on Sinai, did, 
of their own accord, gather as much manna on the sixth 
day as would suffice also for the seventh, thus showing 
that they had been accustomed to regard the sabbath. 
Besides, the fourth commandment holds a place among 
those precepts which were graven upon the two tables of 
stone. It differs, therefore, from the ceremonial and 
judicial precepts of the law, and it has no more been abro- 
gated by the gospel than the third commandment, by 
which it is preceded, or the fifth, by which it is followed. 

It is said, again, that the Lord Jesus has absolved us 
from the obligation to observe this precept, both by his 
own example and by the principle contained in his 
memorable words: “The sabbath was made for man, 
and not man for the sabbath; therefore, the Son of man 
is Lord also of the sabbath.” But that is not so much 
an abrogation of the law as an interpretation of it. The 
Lord designed by these words and by working his miracles 
of mercy on the sabbath to correct abuses which had 
sprung up in connection with its observance, and to show 
that “the obligation to rest ceases when a higher obliga- 
tion requires us to labor.” When, for example, by my 
resting on the sabbath, a life would be lost, which other- 
wise I could save, I am bound by the law of mercy to 
exert myself to save that life. Man is greater than the 
sabbath, and for that which is essential to his well-being, 
or required for the purpose of showing mercy to a 
brother man, I am at liberty to labor on the sabbath. 
Under the gospel, therefore, the great question to be 
determined in regard to sabbath-keeping is, What are 
works of necessity and mercy? and to the performance of 
these we are to restrict ourselves on the day of rest. We 
may not excuse ourselves from working in an emergency 
such as a shipwreck, or a fire, or the like, on the plea 
that it is the sabbath; but neither ought we to labor 
at our ordinary calling on that day, under pretense that 
we are doing works of necessity. 

Others, however, affirm that as the day of rest has now 
been changed from the seventh day of the week to the 
first, we are thereby absolved from all responsibility 
about it. But the commandment names the seventh day 
only in connection with the other six, hence its require- 
ment is met when a seventh portion of our timeis devoted 
to rest; and when in commemoration of our Lord’s 
resurrection, which was an event more glorious than the 
completion of creation, the day was changed, by apostolic 
sanction, from the seventh to the first, the obligation to 
observe it was strengthened rather than weakened. True, 
we are delivered, now, from the minute regulations by 
which the Jews were bound ; and it is left to the Christian 
conscience in each believer to show his love to his Lord, 
in his obedience to this as to the other nine precepts of 
the decalogue. But that is not an abrogation of it; nay, 
rather, that is the placing of it on a higher pedestal, and 
the bringing of the strongest possible motives to bear upon 
its observance. 

Now, if these principles be sound, the bearing of them 
on our present circumstances is easily seen. We have to 
ask, in regard to any sort of labor that is proposed on the 
sabbath, Is it a matter essential to the well-being of men? 
or is it necessary as a means of showing mercy to man or 
beast? and according as the answer shall be, we are to do 
it or leave it undone. Unless our trade be such as in 
itself is necessary for the safety of human life on all days 
alike, it is clearly wrong for us to work at it on the day 
of rest. It may be necessary that the public servants of 
the community—our policemen, for example—should 
give up one sabbath in every two, three, or four weeks 
for the safety of life and the security of property among 
us, just as it is needful for our domestic helpers to make 
similarsacrifices for the well-being of our families ; but in 
all such cases the sacrifice asked should be the smallest, 
and care should be taken that as many unbroken sab- 
baths as possible should be secured for them. 

How far the civil law should take cognizance of these 
principles is a fair subject for Christian discussion. 


It will be seen at once that these three evils were very | Clearly no human government has the right to compel 
closely allied; the desecration of the Lord’s house leads | any man by pains and penalties to keep a distinctively 
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religious institution or to attend a religious service; and 
to us, at least, it seems unwise to base legislation for the 
sabbath on the ground of its religious character. But 
we may take the great law of periodic rest, which God 
has written on the human frame, and considering that by 
the majority of our citizens the first day of the week is, for 
other than civil reasons, already observed as a season of 


.rest, the legislature may enact, that, as it is expedient, for 


purely civil reasons, to have a stated day of rest, and as, 
on other grounds, Christians do rest on the first day of 
the week, therefore the fittest day to be appointed for 
periodic rest is the first day of the week. For our own 
part, we do not see that any principle of liberty, whether 
civil or religious, is violated by such legislation. But 
then, if this is to be the principle, it is manifest that we 
Christians can conserve Sunday laws in the state only 
by ourselves prizing the Lord’s Day for religious purposes 
in our homes and cities. So soon as we Christians 
become careless about it, the one reason for the selection 
by the legislature of the Lord’s Day as that of periodic 
rest will disappear, and then the sabbath will not be 
long in our calendar. If there had been no ark of the 
covenant in the inner sanctuary of the tabernacle, there 
would have been no outer covering of curtains round the 
tabernacle court. And so soon as, by the members of 
the church, the sabbath is disregarded, the curtain of 
legislation that encloses it will be removed. Our con- 
duct here will do more than our words. Let us make 
the day the happiest of the week in all our homes. Let 
us avoid traveling for business or driving for pleasure in 
its sacred hours. Above all, let us prize it in its spiritual 
aspect, for it is in that it is most valuable. It gives us 
a new start in our life journey by confronting us anew 
with the character and claims of the Lord Jesus. It 
counteracts the gravitation of sense and sin and mam- 
mon, and sends us forth again with new enthusiasm, 
thanking God that we are in training for something 
nobler than this earth can give. 

We are in our lives like a school-boy learning to write, 
and every week is a page in our copy-book. On the 
first line the Lord Jesus has set before us his own beau- 
tiful example, and we start out to imitate it. But as we 
go down, line after line, we too largely lose sight of that 
which he has written ; and when we get to the bottom our 
work is all irregular and blotted, and the paper is blis- 
tered with our tears of regret. Then comes the Lord’s 
Day again; and the Lord Jesus, speaking to us words of 
cheer, turns over the page and takes the pen once more, 
giving us another pattern, and we are comforted and 
encouraged. So we try again. Thus page after page is 
covered. It is poor work enough, but the penmanship 
improves a little every time, and it is much better at the 
end of the book than at the beginning, for at the bottom 
of the last page the Master writes, “Well done!” 

If, therefore, we wish to conserve the sabbath in the 
land, let us keep it for this high and holy end ourselves ; 
for if Christians grow callous about it, we cannot expect 
that the ungodly will seek to save it. 





MODERN EPHESUS.—II. 
BY CAMARDEEN, 


The former paper left us on our walk around the valley 
between Lepre and Coressus, towards the great public 


buildings, just at the so-called “Tomb of St. Luke.” 


We next pass the ruin ofa large but unknown build- 
ing on one side, and of an ancient tomb on the other. 
Soon we reach the lesser theatre, or Odeon. This, in its 
main features, is formed like all other theatres of its 
class. Its oldest part belongs to the times of Lysimachus, 
and is much like the temple of Herod Atticus at Athens; 
but it is more elegant, of whiter marble, and adorned 
with red granite columns. All its seats had arms carved 
in imitation of lions’ paws. Much ofthe ruin has been 
excavated, especially the portions about the stage. Its 
plan is pretty well made out, and it appears to have been 
enlarged at various times by the Romans; the latest 
additions being of the date of Antoninus Pius. 

Opposite to this is another nest of tombs, resembling 
the tomb of Claudia Metella in the Appian Way near 
Rome; then another Roman temple; then, in the fork 
of the road, another little-known building, just to the 
south of which is the city fountain ; exactly in the angle 
between Lepre and Coressus. Its style and masonry are 
older than the time of Lysimachus. We are now close 
upon the agora, or exchange, which is pretty clearly 
defined in form, certainly so in locality. Here St. Paul 
often walked and talked, and here he encountered the 
famous tumult, that rushed him outinto the theatre. 
At its left is the so-called temple of Claudius; beyond, 
to the north, is the forum, or rather the fora, with their 
characteristic rows of columns, all unmistakable, North 





of the.forum is an old double church, of Christian work 
and style, much like that of the cave of the seven 
sleepers. A vivid imagination may picture this as the 
church in which St. John worshiped in his old age; but 
research does not help us to know. The gymnasium to 
the left is known to have been built by the Romans on 
ground made for the purpose, by (filling in a portion of 
the artificial harbor. Such, also, may be the case with 
the forum and the agora; and yet, in the face of this fact, 
former investigators have almost uniformly taken this 
gymnasium to be the famous temple of Diana. Itis by 
no means as well preserved as the gymnasium on Lepre. 

But the most interesting ruin here is the theatre. It is 
close to the agora and the forum, on the side of Lepre, 
stately still in its ruin. Perhaps the artificial harbor, 
where the pilgrims to the temple from all parts of the 
world used to land, once came close to its entrance, 
before the agora and fora were built. Its stage, or 
proscenium, is a hill of ruin; and all its marble seats are 
removed; but its immense amphitheatral shape and 
skeleton are still there. No theatre of antiquity was 
equal to it; it could accommodate the largest crowd that 
gazed on those who “ fought with wild beasts at Ephe- 
sus,” as well as the largest town riot over strangers who 
endangered the craft of those who made the silver shrines. 
But, unhappily, the ruin is terribly complete. Further 
excavations, perhaps, may shed more light on this most 
interesting structure ; but diggings thus far have disclosed 
only a number of statues, friezes, and bas-relief, a mass 
of noble building materials, beautifully wrought, with a 
few inscriptions. Except the prominent outlines, it 
remains a chaos. Shafts of beautiful polished stone of 
various material and color, capitals, bases, and broken 
ornaments, lie in unraveled and immense confusion ; as 
if the riot and roar stirred by Demetrius about St. Paul 
were nevermore to lack a kindred monument. 

Two of the inscriptions are worthy of mention, as they 
deal with some of the peculiar life of the city, and settle 
several historical and topographical questions at a stroke. 
The first recites that the procession in honor of Diana is 
“to carry and to bring back again the things consecrated 
by Vibius Salutarius, the Ephebi [that is, the boys and 
girls of the age of puberty], also setting out with them 
from the Magnesian gate, with the assembly, and accom- 
panying as far as the gate of Coressus, according as also, 
in the former decrees, the council and the people 
ordained.” The other recites that “it shall be lawful 
for those clad in golden raiment to bear to the assemblies 
and to the games the copies of the statues, and the stat- 
ues consecrated by Vibius Salutarius, from the front 
court of the temple of Diana; the aediles attending with 
them and assisting, and the Ephebi going in company 
with them, from the Magnesian gate as far as the gate of 
Coressus.”” 

But it is time to leave the theatre and hasten on. We 
can hardly visit St. Paul’s Prison, and describe its 
ruined fortification; but it meets the eye from every 
direction, standing out like a solitary watch-tower, as it 


doubtless was, at the end of the wall, as far as can now |. 


be traced, in full view of the sea and the opposite 
mountains. From its top one could signal, at the same 
instant, the busy crowds at the forum, the agora, and the 
theatre, the contestants at the stadium, the people of the 
Peribolus, and the worshipers at the temple. 

On the top of asolitary hill near by, in the midst of some 
wall-ruins, isa circular structure, principally hewn from the 
solid rock. It stands on the leveled surface of the rock, 
a hexagonal structure, about sixty-five feet in longest 
diameter, with steps and other cuttings so executed as to 
make the ground-plan resenible a toothed wheel. It is 
very ancient; certainly as old as Lysimachus; and was, 
perhaps, some old shrine or sacrificial place, after the 
manner of the rock-altar of Zeus, the Poyx, at Athens. 
Such structures were favorites with the ancients, as well 
as with some moderns. 

The stadium with its large arches, now used as dwell- 
ings and donkey stables, we need not stop to describe. 
It stands high up on Mt. Pion: once magnificent, but 
now much broken and half buried. The gymnasium 
near it, having likewise many arches left, is upon and 
a part of the wall; but the fact which most strongly 
demands our attention, is that that is the point of the old 
wall nearest to the Artemision, the temple of Diana, and 
is distant just seven stadia. To this point, doubtless, 
though the gymnasium itself is not so old, but probably 
of Roman times, the Ephesians stretched the rope, at the 
time of the invasion of Croesus, “a distance of just seven 
stadia.” 7 

We now cross the ground, which is marshy and sandy 
alternately, and strewn with scattered bits of colored 
marbles, towards the temple. We come to a ruin of 


Olympeion, mentioned by Pausanias as on the route of 
the sacred processions from the temple to the Magnesian 

gate, only the structure whose ruins we see cannot have 

been old enough. It is now an occasional night-lodging, 

and a donkey stable. A few steps more bring us to the 

temple. Weclimb over a huge bank of excavated earth, 

and see, standing in the water, only a few relics of the 

adytum and the wondrous colonnades. Immense frogs 

and turtles now inhabit the shrine; fig-trees are begin- 

ning to take root along the sides of the immense excava- 

tion, amid a tangle of wild tobacco, tomatoes, salvias, 

and other herbs. Hardly two-thirds of the site of the 

enormous edifice—on the south-west side—is exposed to 

view ; and we see what history had already told us, that 

the temple materials were carried away to build or adorn 

other structures, long before the plain had silted up so 
far and buried the ruins so deep. In the mosque Selim, 

the castle, and the buildings and fences of Ayasoluk, we 
see much of its material; but the choice portions that 
remained to reward the toil of the excavator have gone 
to England. However, the British Museum is a better 
depository than this wretched pool; and there we can see 
drums of the famous twisted columns, carved in high- 
reliefs, with sculptured cornices and wainscoting, and, to 
use the phrase of the Germans, “the double meanderings 
of rosettes, sea-crabs, swallows, swans, and other sculp- 
tured things.” More than eighteen feet down in the 
alluvium was found the temple floor, from which once 
rose the Ioniccolumns: the Doric substructure has not yet 
been uncovered. Enough has been found to justify the 
list in Pliny’s description; but for a reproduction of 
details, the British Museum photographs are better than 
any pen. Yet, with the drums of columns still in place, 
and others only a little moved, but partially squared into 
building-blocks by the destroyer, not enough remains of 
adapted pieces to construct entire asinglespecimen column. 
The destruction, as a German writer remarks, is “an 
exceptionally comprehensive one.” The comparatively 
modern aqueduct, the castle, and the town near by, have 
furnished a few fitted blocks of the dissected puzzle, but 
slowly, piece by piece and bit by bit. To the eye of the 
conscientious historian, indeed, no less than the curious 
antiquary, the temple of Ephesus has indeed returned to 
its place, and again assumed its ancient grandeur and 
beauty; but to the casual modern visitor, it is a poor 
ghost, that flits astonishingly, perhaps, by torchlight, but 
sinks in worse than churchyard oblivion by honest 
day. 





RECEPTIVENESS. 
BY MRS. M. F. BUTTS. 


We call thee God, and wait for thee, 
With longing day by day, 

While thou art coming all the time 
In nature’s common way— 

In every fragrant waft of air, 
In every loving smile ; 

We live in thee, and move in thee, 
Yet want thee all the while. 


Ah, so a babe might die for food, 
Not knowing it was blest ; 

Because, forsooth, it could not find 
The mother’s waiting breast. 

Oh, touch us with thy spear of pain 
If need be, that we see ; 

Pierce to its depths the sealed heart 
That it may take in thee. 





FROM OUR NEIGHBORS. 
cioustellinceantiods 
LOVE OF CHILDREN. 
[From Harper’s Bazar.] 

That is a bold person who willingly confesses so fla- 
grant a fault in his character as an absence from his com- 
position of the love of children. For that love has 
become universally recognized as a necessary ingredient 
of worthy character, as, in fact, something by the absence 
of which one is indeed unnatural, and, so to say, mon- 
strous. Owing to this fact, itis very seldom that one 
admits, even when feeling it, that children are a nui- 
sance, and more generally people consider it wise to pre- 
tend interest and affection, whether it is genuine or not. 
Of course, as everybody knows, the politic person, the 
electioneering man, the woman with an object to gain, 
always begins by kissing the children; and the behavior 
of many young ladies in regard to the matter was long 
since caricatured by Dickens in one of his sketches, 
where he represents them crowding round the nurse who 
brings in the baby to the christening, and asking, as if 





arches—Roman—whose position would fit that of the 


with innocent ignorance and a reminiscence of kittens 
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and puppies, if the dear little thing can open its eyes 
yet. 

But there are many people who honestly think they do 
love children, and would be mightily indignant if told 
that they deceived themselves, that children annoyed 
them, and were on the whole rather disagreeable than 
otherwise to them. These individuals do love children 
for a little while, as an amusement when they have noth- 
ing else to do, and to caress when the child is sunny and 
pretty and sweet and clean. But let the child be ugly, 
and it does not attract them; let it be neglected, and of 
a dirty face, and it repels them; let it scream, and they 
can’t for the life of them see why people bring their chil- 
dren on journeys, or to church, or into the drawing-room, 
or at the table—according to the situation of the particu- 
lar annoyance at the moment. 

But they who surely and absolutely love children do 
not stay to see whether their faces and frocks are clean 
and pretty or not—the child isa lovely thing to them 
under all the mask of the dust of which we are made, the 
soil, the wear and tear; they do not much care whether 
the child screams or not; often, indeed, to them, as to 
the old miner in the California theatre, who, when a baby 
set up its pipes, called out to the orchestra to stop their 
strumming and let him hear the baby yell, the sound is 
a sort of music; and like the man who considered being 
beaten at whist the next pleasure to beating, they had 
rather hear a baby yell than not have one around at all. 

Those who love children are not those who merely love 
the pleasure they can get from children ; those love, not 
the children, but that pleasure, and the moment it ceases 
to be pleasure, then farewell to the children. Those who 
really love children, love all about them, the troubling 
and the teasing that they make, the washing and wiping 
and worrying; they do not tire with their fretting, they 
are not disgusted with their care, they are not annoyed 
with their questioning, they are not made nervous by 
their bawling; they take them in their entirety ; it never 
occurs to them to say that these things are disagreeable, 
for, in reality, the agreeable things, the loveliness, the 
velvet cheeks, the exquisite mouth with its little pearls, 
the perfect eyes, the opening soul, the charming intelli- 
gence, the constant sense of the creation of a new human 
being going on under the eyes, the receptivity- of love, 
the thing for love, all so far overbalance anything that is 
not in accord with them as to put it entirely out of sight 
and mind. To those who love children it does not occur 
to wait before giving love in order to see if they are will- 
ful and spoiled, whether they cry too much, whether they 
are going to give trouble or not; they only say, “ Here 
is a child; let us love it.” They are ready to get up in 
the night with it, to walk the floor with it, to tread on 
tiptoe if it sleeps, to abandon themselves to its amuse- 
ment if it wakes, to sing to it, to talk to it, to obey all its 
little tyrannies, to stay at home from other pleasure for 
it and think it no sacrifice, to forget themselves in its 
existence, and when it is the most trouble to be thankful 
that there is a baby in the house. 

These are the people who love children—not merely 
they, it may be seen, who love the peachy cheek which 
yields to their kisses with pleasant sensation, and the fra- 
grance of the sweet baby breath; not merely they who 
like the tickling that their vacant or tired minds receive 
from the action of the young expanding intellect of the 
tiny creature, who are entertained by the stammering of 
the first thoughts and the effort after the first syllables, 
who are pleased in fine weather and run away in foul. 
These latter are the summer friends of the little people, 
and full soon do the little people find it out; for, as a 
general rule, one needs no better criterion as to who it is 
that loves children than observation of the fact of whom 
it is that the children love. It is true that children will 
be amused and pleased for a while by the summer sort of 
friends; but let a tumble, a grief, a pain, come to them, 
and the summer friend is discarded unerringly for the 
one whose sympathy is steadfast, and who does not ask 
whether it is a good child or a bad one, a pretty child or a 
plain one, a rich child or a poor, but only whether it is a 
child,... 

It is only when we have surrenderéd ourselves, with- 
out thought of what we obtain in return, but because we 
cannot help it, and would not help it if we could, that we 
find out what they have done for us, the light and joy 
that they have brought into the house, with all the labor 
and confusion and care that they have brought there too; 
for more than once has it chanced that into a tumul- 
tuous and hating household the advent of a little child 
has brought peace and harmony, and love too, not only 
for itself, but for all around it, till it has made lives dear 
and desirable that before it came seemed impossible to 
live; for there are few such peacemakers as a baby; 


FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


———— 


THE STOLEN WHIP. 
BY MARY E. ©. WYETH. 


There was everything to charm the eye and to please 
the senses at Hilldale Banks, where Maud and Percy 
Lander were passing their summer vacation. A beauti- 
ful lake washed the shore of the Banks, as Mr. May- 
nard’s fine country-place was called, and lovely valleys, 
laid off in fields and meadows, and cultivated to the 
highest degree of perfection, stretched out between lofty 
hills that rose higher and higher, lifting their green tops 
toward the distant western sky. On the brow of one of 
the nearest hills, overlooking the fertile valleys and blue 
and shining waters of the lake, was Mr. Maynard’s ele- 
gant mansion, surrounded by extensive grounds, diversi- 
fied by gardens, groves, and broad, well-kept lawns. In 
the home at Hilldale Banks were servants to attend to 
every want. Horses, ponies, and carriages were kept 
for excursions on land, and dainty boats for sailing on 
the lake. The children of the family and their invited 
guests had abundant provision for their entertainment 
and amusement as well as for their education and culti- 
vation. 

There were archery grounds, a croquet lawn, balls, 
kites, stilts, grace-hoops, velocipedes, and other toys for 
their outdoor plays; and many conveniences for indoor 
amusement. Indeed, it seemed as if the children who 
lived and who visited at Hilldale Banks had everything 
that reasonable beings could desire. Mr. and Mrs. May- 
nard were very wise, kind parents, who taught their 
children to enjoy the good gifts of God’s bounty in the 
way that their loving heavenly Father would approve. 
They instructed them in the knowledge of God’s will, 
and showed them how the good Father of all holds his 
children accountable for the manner in which they use 
his gifts, The Maynard children, accustomed from their 
infancy to obey and trust their parents, were not spoiled 
because of their many pleasures. They were not haughty 
and selfish, as some of the children of the rich are. They 
enjoyed sharing their pleasures with others ; and in their 
manners they were gentle, amiable, and kindly consider- 
ate of the feelings of others. Maud and Percy were very 
happy while at Hilldale Banks, not only because of the 
delightful times they enjoyed while there, but because of 
the kind and loving treatment they received from the 
family. Does it not seem strange indeed that a secret 
thought of the heart should lead one to return evil for 
good, to reward kind friends and their generous actions 
with meanness and ingratitude? Yet one sinful, for- 
bidden wish, if not restrained in the beginning, will surely 
lead to sinful, forbidden action, as this story of Percy and 
the whip will show. 

One day Percy ran into his sister’s room with his face 
beaming with pleasure. “O Maud!” he cried, “come 
out and see us mount. Mr. Maynard has sent home new 
bridles and saddles for both the ponies,—those that Doug- 
las and I ride. And, oh, the prettiest whips !—silver 
mounted, with whistles in the handles to call the dogs. 
Oh, such beauties! Mr, Maynard said as we were both 
such good riders he thought we deserved new equip- 
ments. Isn’t it splendid of him?” 

“Yes, indeed,” answered Maud. “ How good they are 
tous! I wouldn’t do anything to vex or displease Mr. 
or Mrs. Maynard for all the world ; would you?” 

“Not I, indeed,” said Percy. “Idon’t mean to. But 
come now and see us start off; the ponies are saddled 
and at the door.” 

Away went the merry boy to enjoy a delightful can- 
ter over the smooth road along the lake shore, upon his 
favorite pony. 

Every day when the weather was fine, the two boys, 
Douglas Maynard and Percy Lander, indulged in their 
ride over the hills or along the lake, while the ponies, as 
well as their riders, seemed to enjoy the fine new bridles 
and saddles, and the silvery whistles of the riding-whips. 
These whips, when not using them, the boys kept in their 
own rooms, and often amused themselves by whistling to 
each other in a set of signal sounds of their own inven- 
tion. When the vacation was over, and Percy and Maud 
were to return to their own home, the Maynard children 
all made some pretty and useful present to their depart- 
ing guests. Just before closing the trunk which Percy 
had packed, the boys decided to take one more gallop 
along the lake, as there was yet two hours before train- 
time ; so leaving all, and taking down the whip that hung 
on the wall, Percy ran down stairs and out upon the 
lawn, where the ponies were waiting. After a fine ride 


the whip in its place upon the wall when he thought, 
“Ah! why must I leave my pretty whip? I can’t get 
along without my whistle. I can teach the signals to 
Alf and Jim, They have pocket whistles, and we can 
have rare fun, Oh! I must have the whip.” 

’ Then he carefully placed the whip in his trunk-lid, 
closed the trunk, and strapped and locked it. But he did 
not feel quite comfortable. Maud noticed that he was 
quieter than usual, and seemed unlike his own frank, 
merry self. She asked him if he were sick, but he 
answered her so shortly, “No; why do you make such a 
fuss?” that she turned away grieved, wondering what 
could ail her brother that he should speak unkindly to 
her. When they arrived at home, and were unpacking 
their things, Maud saw the whip in Percy’s trunk. 

“O Percy!” she cried; “see, you have brought away 
the riding-whip that belongs to Zephyr.” 

Zephyr was the pony that Percy always rode while at 
Hilldale Banks, 

“Well,” said Percy, “suppose Ihave. Wasn’t it my 
whip?” 

* “Oh! was it?” replied Maud. “I did not know Mr. 
Maynard gave it to you to keep. I thought it was only 
to use while there. Won’t he have to buy a new one for 
the next boy who rides Zephyr ?” 

“ He will if he wants to,” said Percy, crossly. 

“ But did he give it to you?” asked Maud, anxiously ; 
‘because I heard Douglas tell Albert Ross that you and 
he kept the whips belonging to the pony harness in your 
rooms, instead of leaving them in the stable, because you 
liked to whistle to each other on them. I’m sure that 
didn’t sound as if Douglas considered the whips to belong 
to you or to him any more than the saddles, or bridles, or 
ponies themselves. When did Mr. Maynard give you the 
whip for your very own, Percy?” 

“When he bought it, of course. He said one whip 
was for Doug and one for me, to call the dogs with,” 
answered Percy, beginning to whistle. 

“Oh! but not to keep, Percy. He didn’t mean to 
keep,” said Maud. : 

Percy made no answer. He was sounding the four 
notes on the whistle that he and Douglas had agreed to 
mean “ Let’s go to ride.” He could not make them 
sound like those words now. Instead, they seemed to 
say as plain as possible, “ Thou shalt not steal.” 

“Thou shalt not steal,’ repeated Maud also, as if she 
understood the whistle-sounds. 

Percy. threw the whip away in a pet. “ Faugh!” he 
said ; “such a little thing to make such a fuss about.” 

“Rather say such a little thing to lead me to break 
God’s holy law,” said his mother, who had entered the 
room and heard the conversation. “ Percy, do you truly 
think Mr. Maynard meant to give you the whip for your 
own, to bring away with you?” 

“T don’t believe he cared,” answered Percy, blushing. 

“That is no answer,” said his mother. “ Will my boy 
stoop to deceive?” 

“ Well, no,” said Percy; “I don’t know that he gave it 
to me to keep.” 

“Then in taking this whip you have taken that which 
was not your own. That is, you have —”’ 

Percy burst into tears. “O mamma!” he cried, “I 
have stolen the whip. I don’t know what made me do 
such a mean thing. I wanted it on account of the 
whistle. I coveted it, and thenI stole it. But I haven’t 
had a minute’s peace since I took it. I hate the sight of 
itnow. Oh! what shall I do?” 

“Repent of your sin, and seek God’s pardon for it,” 
said his mother, tenderly; “then restore the whip, and 
determine, by God’s grace, to keep from this time forth 
the Eighth Commandment.” 

“O mamma!” sobbed Percy, “it was such a mean thing 
to do, and so needless. Mr. Maynard was so kind and 
good. He would have given it to me if I had only asked 
him, And to think that I could stead, O mamma!” 

Poor Percy! his conscience stung him sorely. His 
mother pitied him, but she could not clear him of his 
guilt. Only God could take away his sin. Percy was 
truly penitent. He confessed his sin, and restored the 
stolen whip. He sought pardon of Mr. Maynard, and he 
prayed to God for Jesus’ sake to forgive him for thus 
breakixg his holy law; and ever after he was careful 
to keep his conscience clear of offense in this regard. 
He would never do as some young folks will when pass- 
ing fruit-stands or the doors of shops where goods are 
exposed for sale, take nuts or raisins or apples or cran- 
berries from the boxes and barrels; for he knew that 
these things were not his, but belonged to another, and 
to take the property of another without leave is to steal. 

Do the children who practise such pilfering remember 
the Eighth Commandment? Or do they think of Him 








none such, if we may believe the poet, as a baby’s grave. 





Percy returned to his room, and was just about to hang 


who said, “If ye love me, keep my commandments.” 
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LESSON 6, SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 9, 1879. 
Title: THE KEEPING OF THE SABBATH. 


GOLDEN TEXT: REMEMBER THE SABBATH DAY, TO KEEP IT 
HOLY.—Ez, 20: 8. 


Lesson Topic: Honoring God’s Day. 


1. The Sabbath Broken, v. 15, 16. 
Outline: { 2. The Sabbath Remembered, v. 17-20. 
3. The Sabbath Kept, v. 21, 22. 


HOME READINGS. 


Monday, Feb. 3: Neh. 13: 15-22. Honoring God’s day. 
Tuesday, Feb. 4: Gen. 1: 26 to2:3. The Sabbath instituted, 
Wednesday, Feb. 5: Ex. 16: 22-30. The Sabbath observed. 
Thursday, Feb. 6: Jer.17: 19-27, The Sabbath-keeper blessed. 
Friday, Feb. 7: Mark 2: 21-28. The Sabbath made for man. 
Saturday, Feb. 8: Matt. 12: 1-13. The Sabbath for doing good. 
Sunday, Feb. 9: John 20: 19-29. The Lord’s Day. 


LESSON TEXT. 
(Neh. 13 : 15-22.] 


15. In those days saw lin Judah some treading winepresses 
on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, and lading asses; as 
also wine, grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens, which 
they brought into Jerusalem on the sabbath day: and I testi- 
fied against them in the day wherein they sold victuals. 

16. There dwelt men of Tyre also therein, which brought 
fish, and all manner of ware, and sold on the sabbath unto the 
children of Judah, and in Jerusalem. 

17. Then I contended with the nobles of Judah, and said 
unto them, What evil thing 7s this that ye do, and profane the 
sabbath day ? 

18. Did not your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all 
this evil upon us, and upon this city? yet ye bring more wrath 
upon Israel by profaning the sabbath. 

19. And it came to pass, that when the gates of Jerusalem 
began to be dark before the sabbath, I commanded that the 
gates should be shut, and charged that they should not be 
opened till after the sabbath: and some of my servants set I at 
the gates, that there should no burden be brought in on the 
sabbath day. 

20. So the merchants and sellers of all kind of ware lodged 
without Jerusalem once or twice. 

21. Then I testified against them, and said unto them, Why 
lodge ye about the wall? if ye do so again, I will lay hands on 
you. From that time forth came they no more on the sabbath. 

22. And I commanded the Levites, that they should cleanse 
themselves, and that they should come and keep the gates, to 
sanctify the sabbath day. Remember me, O my God, concern- 
ing this also, and spare me according to the greatness of thy 
mercy. 





BIBLE LIGHTS. 


Neh. 13: 15. Treading winepresses. —— Which 
make oil within their walls, and tread their winepresses. Job 
24; 11.——The treaders shall tread out no wine in their presses; 
I have made their vintage shouting to cease. Isa. 16: 10.—— 
Wherefore art thou red in thine apparel and thy garments like 
him that treadeth in the winefat? I have trodden the wine- 
press alone. Isa. 63: 2,3.——He shall give a shout, as they 
that tread the grapes. Jer. 25: 30.—TI have caused wine to 
fail from the winepresses: none shall tread with shouting; 
their shouting shall be no shouting. Jer. 48: 33.——The 
ploughman shall overtake the reaper, and the treader of grapes 
him that soweth seed. Amos 9: 13,——He treadeth the wine- 
press of the fierceness and wrath of Almighty God. Rev. 19: 15. 


On the sabbath.— Remember the sabbath day, to keep 
it holy. Ex. 20: 8.——Six days thou shalt work, but on the 
seventh day thou shalt rest. Ex. 34: 21.——Six days shall 
work be done, but on the seventh day there shall be to youa 
holy day, a sabbath of rest to the Lord: whosoever doeth work 
therein shall be put to death. Ex. 35: 2.——Ifthou turn away 
thy foot from the sabbath, from doing thy pleasure on my holy 
day ; and eall the sabbath a delight, the holy of the Lord, hon- 
ourable . . . then shalt thou delight thyself in the Lord. Isa. 
58: 13, 14.——My sabbaths they greatly polluted: then I said, 
I would pour out my fury upon them in the wilderness, to con- 
sume them. Ezek, 20: 13. 

Testified against them.——I testify against you this day 
that ye shall surely perish. Deut.8: 19.——Yet he sent proph- 
ets to them, to bring them again unto the Lord; and they 
testified against them: but they would not give ear. 2 Chron. 
24: 19.——Hear, O my people, and I will speak ; O Israel, and 
I will testify against thee. Psa. 50: 7——O my people, what 


have I done unto thee? and wherein have I wearied thee? tes- 
tify against me. Micah 6: 3.——And with many other words 
did he testify and exhort. Acts 2: 40.—Testifying both te 
the Jews, and also to the Greeks. Acts 20: 21.——I testify 
again to every man. Gal. 5: 3.——ThisI say therefore, and 
testify in the Lord. Eph. 4: 17,——I testify unto every man 
that heareth the words of the prophecy of this book. Rev. 22: 18. 


v.17. I contended. Then I consulted with myself, 
and I rebuked the nobles. Neh. 5: 7.——How long will ye 
judge unjustly, and accept the persons of the wicked? Psa. 
82: 2,——They ‘that forsake the law praise the wicked: but 
such as keep the law contend with them. Prov. 28: 4.—— 
I will get me unto the great men, and will speak unto them. 
Jer.5: 5.—Say unto the king and to the queen, Humble 
yourselves, sit down: for your principalities shall come down, 
even the crown of your glory. Jer. 13: 18.—And I said, Hear, 
I pray you, O heads of Jacob, and ye princes of the house of 
Israel: Js it not for you to know judgment? Micah 3: 1. 

V.18. Did not your fathers thus ?——Have ye forgot- 
ten the wickedness of your fathers, and the wickedness of the 
kings of Judah, and the wickedness of their wives, and your 
own wickedness, and the wickedness of your wives, which they 
have committed in the land of Judah, and in the streets of 
Jerusalem? Jer. 44: 9.——Be ye not as your fathers, unto 
whom the former prophets have cried, saying, Thus saith the 
Lord of hosts: Turn ye now from evil ways, and from your evil 
doings: but they did not hear, nor hearken unto me, saith the 
Lord. Zech. 1: 4. 

Ye bring more wrath. And if ye will not yet for all 
this hearken unto me, then I will punish you seven times more 
for your sins, Lev. 26: 18.——And, behold, ye are risen up in 
your fathers’ stead, an increase of sinful men, to augment yet 
the fierce anger of the Lord toward Israel. Num. 32: 14.—— 
But, after thy hardness and impenitent heart, treasurest up 
unto thyself wrath against the day of wrath and revelation of 
the righteous judgment of God? Rom. 2: 5.——He that 
despised Moses’ law died without mercy under two or three 
witnesses: of how much sorer punishment, suppose ye, shall he 
be thought worthy, who hath trodden under foot the Son of 
God? Heb. 10: 28, 29. 


v.19. Began to be dark.——In the ninth day ot the 
month at even, from even unto even, shall ye celebrate your 
sabbath. Ley. 23: 32. 

The gates should be shut.—And I said unto them, 
Let not the gates of Jerusalem be opened until the sun be hot. 
Neh. 7: 3.——Thus saith the Lord: Take heed to yourselves, 
and bear no burden on the sabbath day, nor bring it by the 
gates of Jerusalem. Jer. 17: 21. 

V. 21. I will lay hands on you.——And whosoever will 
not do the law of thy God, and the law of the king, let judgment 
be executed speedily upon him, whether it be unto death, or to 
banishment, or to confiscation of goods, or to imprisonment. 
Ezra 7: 26.——Rulers are not a terror to good works, but to the 
evil. Wilt thou then not be afraid of the power? do that 
which is good, and thou shalt have praise of the same: for he 
is the minister of God to thee for good. Butif thou do that 
which is evil, be afraid; for he beareth not the sword in vain: 
for he is the minister of God, a revenger to execute wrath upon 
him that doeth evil. Rom. 13: 3, 4.——Submit yourselves to 
every ordinance of man for the Lord’s sake: whether it be to 
the king, as supreme; or unto governors, as unto them that are 
sent by him for the punishment of evil doers, and for the praise 
of them that do well. 1 Pet. 2: 13, 14. 

V. 22. f commanded the Levites.— And the king 
commanded Hilkiah the high priest, and the priests of the 
second order, and the keepers of the door, to bring forth out of 
the temple of the Lord all the vessels that were made for Baal. 
2 Kings 23: 4. 

Remember me.——Think upon me, my God, for good, 
according to all that I have done for this people. Neh. 5: 19. 
—Remember me, O my God, concerning this, and wipe not 
out my good deeds that I have done for the house of my God, 
and for the offices thereof. Remember me, O my God, for good. 
Neh, 13: 14, 31.——Lord, remember David, and all his afflic- 
tions. Psa, 132: 1——Remember now, O Lord, I beseech thee, 
how I have walked before thee in truth and with a perfect 
heart, and have done that which is good in thy sight. Isa. 
38: 3.——And he said unto Jesus, Lord, remember me when 
thou comest into thy kingdom. Luke 23: 42. 


Spare me. Oh spare me, that I may recover strength 
before I go hence, and be no more. Psa. 39: 13.—He shall 
spare the poor and needy, and shall save the souls of the needy. 
Psa. 72: 18.——Let them say, Spare thy people, O Lord, and 
give not thine heritage to reproach. Joel 2: 17.——Should not 
I spare Nineveh, that great city. Jonah 4: 11——I will spare 
them, as aman spareth his own son that serveth him. Mal. 
8: 17. 


Greatness of thy mercy. I will come into thy house 
in the multitude of thy mercy. Psa. 5: 7.——Let the wicked 
forsake his way, and the unrighteous man his thoughts: and 
let him return unto the Lord, and he will have mercy upon 
him ; and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon. Isa. 
55: 7. 




















LESSON FRAMEWORK, 


BY THE REV. GEORGE A. PELTZ, 


Between the events of the last lesson and of this, a period of 
about twelve years elapsed. The first effect of the hearing of 





the word was deep sorrow among the people. But as the 





day was that for the feast of trumpets (Lev. 23: 24; Num. 
29: 1), which was a feast of joy, the people were stilled and 
comforted by Ezra and his assistants (Neh. 8: 9-12). 
Under the reading of the law they were led to re-establish 
the long-neglected feast of tabernacles (Lev. 23 : 34-43). 
The day of atonement should have been kept on the tenth 
day of this same month (Lev. 23: 26-32), but it seems to 
have been omitted, probably because of a lack in suitable 
preparation. In its place a solemn fast was held, as is 
described in Neh. 9: 1-38. The confession, prayer, and 
covenant then made (v. 4-38) are worthy of special notice. 
These expressions are thoroughly interwoven with phrases 
from the older Scriptures, and it is not improbable that the 
entire utterance was prepared for use on this occasion by 
Ezra, or by some other person well versed in the law. The 
names of those who as representative men signed and sealed 
this new covenant are given (Neh. 10: 1-27). Into this 
covenant the rest of the people entered, under the solemnity 
of “acurse” and “an oath” (Neh. 10: 28, 29). The sub- 
stance of this covenant was that they would “ walk in God’s 
law.” Its details are specified Neh. 10: 30-39. 

Jerusalem had quite a large permanent population at this 
time, but for its size and prominence the residents were too 
few (Neh. 7: 4). Arrangements were made, therefore, to 
locate other parties there (Neh. 11:1, 2). From the fact 
that “the people blessed all the men that willingly offered 
themselves to dwell at Jerusalem,” it would appear that a 
dwelling there was not then deemed desirable, but rather 
a sacrifice. This was probably because of a_ rever- 
ence for the patrimonial possessions, and a preference for 
the agricultural life. The names of those who were located 
at Jerusalem are given (Neh. 11: 3-19). The locations of “the 
residue of Israel” follow (Neh. 11: 20-36). The catalogue 
and order of the Levites is given (Neh. 12: 1-26). 

When all these details were in order, a splendid ceremony 
was held for the dedication of the walls of the city. This is 
described at length in Neh. 12: 27-43. At the same time 
appointments were made for the renewed temple service, 
which for a while after was conducted with somewhat of the 
fidelity of the days of David (Neh. 12: 44-47). This 
ceremony of dedication was probably not immediately in 
connection with the completion of the walls, as from chapter 
12: 27, it appears that the Levites had been located in their 
respective dwelling-places, and were recalled thence to this 
celebration. From reading the law on this occasion, another 
duty was discovered. The Ammonites and Moabites, who 
were largely intermingled with the congregation of Israel, 
were to be separated therefrom, which was promptly accom- 
plished (Neh. 13: 1-3). All the above-cited events took 
place in near connection, being included in the first year of 
the work of Nehemiah at Jerusalem. 

Before this separation of the Moabites and Ammonites 
from the congregation, Eliashib, the priest, having charge of 
the temple, had formed alliance with the house of the 
notorious enemy of Israel, Tobiah. In the absence of Nehe- 
miah, who returned for a time to the court of Persia, Elia- 
shib had profaned the temple by making it a lodging- 
place for Tobiah. But in the thirty-second year of Arta- 
xerxes, twelve years after Nehemiah first came to Jerusalem, 
he revisited his charge. At once he set himself to correct 
the abuses which had sprung up. Tobiah’s goods were cast 
out of the temple, and the desecrated apartments were 
cleansed and restored to their proper uses (chapter 13 : 4-9) ; 
the Levites had left the temple because their portions had 
been withheld, but this also was rectified (chapter 13: 10- 
14); the sabbath, too, was sadly profaned, and the steps taken 
to correct this abuse constitute the subject-matter of the les- 
son now in hand. After the reformation in observing the 
sabbath, Nehemiah wrought a radical change in the matter 
of intermarriages (Neh. 13: 23-27), even going so far as to 
drive from the priesthood one of the sons of Eliashib, who 
was son-in-law to Sanballat (Neh. 13: 28). Thus he again 
readjusted and purified the temple service (Neh. 13: 29-31), 

Nehemiah is justly held by Jews and by Christians as one 
of the greatest of men. As a patriot, statesman, and servant 
of God, he was wise and pure; an example worthy of all 
imitation. There is no information concerning his subsequent 
life, but it is supposed that he returned to Persia and there 
ended his days. It is possible, though not very probable, 
that Malachi prophesied in the days of Nehemiah; and that 
Ezra, the reputed author of the Scripture canon, lived long 
enough to include Malachi’s prophecy in his collation of 
sacred books. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 


BY C. H. TOY, D.D., LL.D. 


PARALLEL TRANSLATION. 


(15.) In those days I saw in Judah some treading wine- 
presses on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves and lading 
asses, and bringing wine also, grapes, and figs, and all kinds 
of burdens, to Jerusalem, on the sabbath-day ; and I rebuked 
them concerning the day on which they sold victuals. (16.) 
And the Tyrians dwelt there, bringing fish, and all kinds of 
wares, and selling on the sabbath to the children of Judah, 
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and in Jerusalem. (17.) And I contended with the nobles 
of Judah, and said to them, What is this evil thing that ye 
are doing, and profaning the sabbath-day? (18.) Did not 
your fathers thus, and did not our God bring all this evil on 
us, and on this city? and yeare bringing more wrath on Israel 
by profaning the sabbath? (19.) And when the gates of Jerusa- 
lem were dark before the sabbath, I commanded, and the gates 
were shut, and I commanded that they should not be opened 
till after the sabbath ; and I set some of my servants at the 
gates, that no burden should enter on the sabbath-day. 
(20.) And the merchants, and sellers of all kinds of wares, 
lodged without Jerusalem once and again. (21.) And I 
rebuked them, and said to them, Why lodge ye about the 
wall? If ye do so again, I will lay hands on you. From that 
time they did not come on the sabbath. (22.) And I com- 
manded the Levites, that they should cleanse themselves, 
and come [and] keep the gates, to sanctify the sabbath- 
day. This, also, remember in my favor, O my God, and 
spare me according to the greatness of thy mercy. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS, 


The last chapter of our book deals with events that hap- 
pened during Nehemiah’s second visit to Jerusalem. He 
had first come up in the twentieth year of Artaxerxes Longi- 
manus (B. C. 445), and had remained twelve years as gov- 
ernor, till the thirty-second year of Artaxerxes (B. C. 433), 
during which time the wall had been built, and the civil and 
religious administration put on a firmer basis than before. 
Then, for some reason not stated (probably he was recalled 
by the king), he went back to the Persian court (chapter 
13: 6), stayed somewhile (“certain days ’’), and then returned 
to Jerusalem to find everything in disorder again. As he 
mentions somewhat incidentally his withdrawal from the 
city, and his return, it is not easy to fix the chronological 
order of events. It is not certain at what time the dedica- 
tion of the wall (chapter 12: 31-42), and the expulsion of 
Ammonites and Moabites from the congregation (13: 1-3) 
took place; the only thing clear is, that the settling of 
Tobiah in a chamber of the temple (13: 4, 5) occurred 
during Nehemiah’s absence, and the other things, related in 
chapter 13, after his return. The record of Nehemiah’s 
official twelve years in Jerusalem is, after the first two 
months, almost a blank. The building of the wall occupied 
only fifty-two days; this was followed by festivals, and other 
religious exercises, during the seventh month (chapter 8), 
and then the governor vanishes from the scene till the dedi- 
cation of the wall, which seems not to have taken place till 
towards the end of his first visit of twelve years ; yet we may 
infer from some incidental statements that during this time 
he was engaged in organizing the government, and bringing 
the whole national life into something like order. In this, 
Ezra was his constant helper; it was Ezra (we may, with good 
reason, suppose) who superintended the religious instruction, 
while Nehemiah maintained the external discipline ; the 
former was the spiritual, the latter the civil-temporal, archi- 
tect of the new realm. This may be taken to be a correct 
general statement ; Ezra, however, does not appear in the 
last chapter, where it is Nehemiah that plays the part of 
religious reformer,—in his own way, indeed, which was by 
sharp deeds, rather than soft words. It has been mentioned 
in a former lesson that the section of our book from 8:1, to 
12: 30, was not written by Nehemiah, but by some one else, 
no doubt from the acccount of eye-witnesses. After the 
description of the celebration of the feast of tabernacles in 
chapter 8 (the like of which had not been seen, it is said, 
since the days of Jeshua, that is, Joshua, the son of Nun), 
two other events are mentioned, or two scenes in one event, 
a solemn fast and repentance (chapter 9), and a covenant 
(chapter 10), whereby the people bound themselves to main- 
tain the outward ordinances of the law in the support of 
the service of the temple. The fast was accompanied by the 
reading of the law, a public confession of sin, and a public 
prayer by certain Levites, which was a recapitulation of 
Jehovah’s dealings with Israel, and acknowledgment of the 
people’s shortcomings, preparatory to the sealing of the 
covenant ; then is given the covenant, with the names of those 
who sealed. Chapter 11 attaches itself, naturally, to the end 
of chapter 7: the greater part of the people had preferred to 
live in the villages in Judah in quiet, rather than in Jeru- 
salem, which was in danger of attacks from enemies, and 
where there was so much need of hard work; and so it 
became necessary to call for volunteers to live in the city, 
and then to select, by lot, one out of every ten for the same 
duty. Chapter 11 gives the names of the families that dwelt 
in the city, and of those that dwelt in the surrounding coun- 
try. Then follows (chapter 12) a list of the priests and 
Levites that came up with Zerubbabel and Joshua from 
Babylon, in B. C. 536 (verses 1-9); then a list of the high- 
priests from Jeshua to Jaddua (who is said, by Josephus, to 
have gone out to meet Alexander the Great on his visit to 
Jerusalem, B. C. 333), and of the heads of priestly houses 
(verses 10-21); finally, a list of the chief of the Levites 
(verses 22-26). We have next the history of the dedication 
of the wall, and Nehemiah’s personal narrative comes in at 
verse 31; it was a time of great joy (verse 43). To this is 
appended a statement of the appointment of guardians of the 


tithes, and other stores of the temple, which, it is said (verse 
44),was made “on that day,’”—apparently the day of the dedi- 
cation. Again, in chapter 13: 1, the expulsion of Ammonites 
and Moabites (Deut. 23 : 3-6) is said to have occurred “on 
that day,” seemingly the same day; so that these events 
seem to be closely linked together, and to belong in the last 
days of Nehemiah’s first visit (about B. C. 433). Then 
Nehemiah tells of his expulsion of Tobiah from the temple- 
chamber where Eliashib (who was somehow connected with 
him by marriage) had installed him (chapter 13: 4-9); 
and this installation had occurred during Nehemiah’s 
absence. So indefinite are the notes of time that it is hard to 
say at what point Nehemiah leaves, and at what point he 
returns. But after the expulsion of Tobiah, the chronology 
issurer. The governor, on his return, finds that the tithes of 
the Levites have not been paid them, and they have been 
obliged to go to the fields and work to support themselves 
(verses 10-18) ; of course, the service of the temple had suf- 
fered. He records his correction of this abuse, and adds a 
prayer that God would not forget his good deeds for the 
temple (verse 14), His absence from Jerusalem had been 
long enough, indeed, for the introduction of a host of abuses ; 
no sooner had he turned his back, than priests and people 
seemed to forget his commands, and his services, and the 
teaching of Ezra, and give themselves up to their own 
devices. Two other acts of his are recorded in this chapter : 
first, his enforcement of the sabbath law (our lesson), and 
then his protest against the heathen marriages. With this, 
the book ends abruptly (the last word is his favorite prayer), 
in the midst of his struggles with the stiffnecked people. 
A glimpse into a somewhat later period is given us by the Book 
of Malachi, where we find the same delinquency in respect 
to the tithes (Mal. 3:10); but, the circumstances having 
changed, divorce of heathen wives is blamed (Mal. 2: 14), 
though such marriages are represented as a profanation 
(verse 11). How long Nehemiah remained at Jerusalem 
after his second arrival, it is impossible to say; if he was 
absent a year or two at the Persian court (up to B. C. 431), and 
on his return remained till towards the death of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus (B.C. 425), this would satisfactorily account 
for all the facts known to us; beyond this, we know nothing. 


NOTES. 

Verse 15.—Sabbath-breaking by the Jews. In those days: 
an indefinite note of time, referring generally to the period 
when he (Nehemiah) had ejected Tobiah and re-established 
the Levites’ tithes (verses 7-13); it sounds as if this account 
wes written some time after the event happened, perhaps in 
the quiet closing days of the governor’s life.—Jn Judah: in the 
country around Jerusalem, where the manufacture of wine 
and other agricultural processes would be going on.—'read- 
ing wine-presses. The wine-press was a large vat (an ordi- 
nary size probably was eight feet square, and somewhat over 
a foot deep) into which the grapes were thrown and trodden 
by feet of men (see Isa, 63: 3), and the juice flowed through 
an aperture into a lower, smaller vat, whence it was collected 
in vessels; the vats were frequently cut in the solid rock, 
and a wine-press often gave the name to a locality (the 
Hebrew word is “ gath”).—I rebuked them: literally, “testified 
[against them],” bore them witness that they were doing 
wrong.—Concerning the day on which they sold victuals: the 
“day” was the essence of the wrong-doing, and the occasion 
of the rebuke; their fault was trafficking on this day. The 
Jews had forgotten Ezra’s teaching, and yielded to the 
examples around them; the sabbath was an unpleasant 
break in their merchandising. 

Verse 16.—Sabbath-breaking by the Tyrians. T'he Tyrians 
dwelt there: that is, in the city, Jerusalem. Devoted to com- 
merce, they had formed a little settlement in Judea for the 
sale of their merchandise, fish (they were a maritime people), 
aad other things; a statement of Tyre’s commercial activity 
a century and a half before this is given in Ezekiel 27, and 
though considerably reduced, it was still a vigorous center 
of trade. Its dependence on the Persian court was probably 
at this time not a very close one. 

Verse 17.—Nehemiah’s protest. He contended, had an 
argument, probably not in court, but with exercise of his 
official authority — With the nobles of Judah: whence it ap- 
pears that the aristocracy and leaders of the people shared 
in the violation of the sabbath; it was a training of the 
whole people in the law, that Nehemiah had in hand. He 
appeals to their own knowledge of the fact that their pro- 
faning of the sabbath-day was an evil thing, and explains him- 
self more fully in the next verse. ' 

Verse 18.—Argument from experience. Did not your 
fathers thus? Jeremiah makes a similar statement (Jer. 27: 
19-27, especially verse 23), charging the “ fathers” (that is, 
former generations, as here) with neglect of the sabbath, 
denouncing punishment in the future for its neglect, and 
offering reward for its observance. So also Isa. 58: 13, 14. 
In spite of the evil results of sabbath violation, the present 
generation was continuing the offense of the forefathers, and 
thus bringing more wrath on Israel. In these passages of the 
prophets, and throughout the Old Testament, the sabbath 
observance is to be regarded as a representative idea, a cen- 





tral duty around which grouped themselves, and to which 





attached themselves, all other duties, Though in itself a 
mere outward and non-spiritual thing, so closely did it link 
itself with the whole religious life that it was thought worthy 
of a place in the Decalogue along with the essentially ethical 
and religious precepts. The dedication of one day in the 
week to God gave firmness to the framework on which the 
religious life was built, particularly by giving time for 
special service and meditation on the law, and the formation 
of godly habits of life. It was as important for the national 
life as for the individual; it made a dividing line between 
Jews and heathen, Hence the stress that Nehemiah now 
lays on the observance of the day. One of his great conflicts 
was against outside heathen influence. With the numerous 
intermarriages between Jews and Philistines, and the strong 
hold on the Jews that such men as Tobiah (whose wife was 
a Jewess) had (witness the zeal with which Eliashib pre- 
pared a chamber for him in the temple), Nehemiah felt all 
the more strongly the need of insisting on the separating 
law of the sabbath. And doubtless he felt also that without 
that lull in the week’s work there would be small oppor- 
tunity for impressing on the people the ideas of the whole 
law. 

Verse 19.—Nehemiah’s precaution; he shuts the gates of 
the city. Nehemiah in his energetic way resorts to the 
simplest and most effective means of stopping the sabbath 
traffic; he uses his authority as governor of the city, and 
shuts the gates at dark. When the gates of Jerusalem were 
dark: that is, when it was dark at the gates, when the even- 
ing drew on. This is described as being before the sabbath, 
ihat is, just before the sabbath began. This phrase would not 
in itself certainly decide whether the day was reckoned 
from evening or from morning; it would be appropriate 
whether the sabbath began at the sunset of the preceding 
day, or at midnight, or at sunrise. In any case the gates 
would naturally be closed at sundown; but from other con- 
siderations it is probable that the day was reckoned from 
evening to evening. The gates were not to be opened till 
after the sabbath, after sundown of the seventh day. In order 
to make sure that no merchandise was brought into the city 
on the sabbath, Nehemiah stationed some of his own ser- 
vants, his special armed followers, as a guard at the gates. 

Verse 20.—The obstinacy of the merchants. These mer- 
chants and sellers of all kinds of wares were, no doubt, Jews as 
well as Tyrians and other heathen. Unable to get into the 
city on the sabbath-day, they lodged, took up their quarters 
just outside the walls, ready for any chance traflic during 
the day, and ready to enter the city as soon as the gates were 
opened in the evening. This indecent haste and violation 
of the spirit of the day was annoying to Nehemiah: he suf- 
fered them to act thus once and again, and then, seeing no 
sign of change, proceeded to active measures. 

Verse 21.—Nehemiah’s dealing with the merchants. He 
rebuked them, testified against them, in the words that follow. 
His procedure is simple. He threatens, if they repeat their 
offense, to arrest them: Jf ye do so again, I will lay hands on 
you. This was sufficient, and from that day they did not come 
on the sabbath. The whole picture is a lively and striking 
one—the official closing of the gates, to the chagrin and dis- 
may of the traffickers, Jews and Gentiles, the noisy gather- 
ings of the merchants outside of the gates on the sabbath, 
not without some defiant bravado, the somewhat stormy 
intervention of the governor, on whose word, however, they 
know they can rely, the sabbath calm, the mutterings of the 
discontented, the satisfaction of the governor and his friends. 


Verse 22.—Employment of the Levites as gate-guards, 
The meaning of the original is not quite clear, but the sense 
seems to be that after a while Nehemiah thought that the 
Levites would be more appropriate keepers of the city-gates 
on the sabbath-day than his servants, for whom he, no doubt, 
had other uses. The Levites were therefore ordered to 
cleanse themselves, that is, to purify themselves from ceremo- 
nial uncleanness, and come and attend to guarding the gates - 
on the sabbath-day as a religious duty, as indeed it was; for 
it was to sanctify the sabbath-day, to keep it sacred, to save 
it from violation and profanation by the trafficking of the 
people. Here Nehemiah’s narrative of this affair ends, and 
he goes on to mention something else. How far he succeeded 
in enforcing the sabbath law, and in implanting in the hearts of 
the people a love for the day and its religious duties, we do not 
know. His hard struggle finally led to a certain success ; the 
Jews in later times became mechanical and fanatical observers 
of the sabbath, and this was one of the things that called forth 
Christ’s rebukes. So easy is it for any outward observance to 
run into mechanicalness and superstition; so hard was it to 
attain the Christian idea of the spiritual consecration of the one 
day (and, indeed, of all days) to God. Nehemiah struggled 
manfully in his day, and felt that he had done and suffered 
much,—as in fact he had, His oft-recurring prayer, along 
with its naive self-assertion; has a certain pathos in it: this 
also (this another hard-fought battle for thelaw and the well- 
being of Israel) remember in my favor (literally, “ remember 
to me,” put to my account—it is the natural and proper desire 
of the soul for recognition by God—see Psa. 18: 24; 2 Cor. 
5:10), and spare me (this is the cry of the soul feeling its 
insufficiency before God) according to the greatness of thy 
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mercy (which suffices for all). He is conscious of having 
striven faithfully, and he is conscious of weakness; his 
prayer is the cry to God to accept the first and heal the 
second. ; 





ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Treading winepresses on the sabbath, and bringing in sheaves, 
‘and lading asses (v.15). It is very easy to break the sabbath 
in harvest time. The bigger the crop, the more need there 
seems to be of taking every day in the week for its ingather- 
ing. And if the weather is a little better for harvesting on 
the sabbath than it has been during the week, there is a fine 
chance to talk of “a work of necessity.” How hard it is for 
men to believe that more can be done to advantage in six 
days, with God’s blessing, than in seven days without it! What 
faith it requires to trust God to take care of his children on 
the one day of the week in which he would have them give 
up all work for their own benefit. Yet there is no really 
good farming which leaves out of account the Lord of the 
harvest—in haying-time. 

As also wine, grapes, and figs, and all manner of burdens. If 
the sabbath is broken on one plea, it becomes easier to break 
it on another. If it is right to bring in the hay because it 
may get wet, why shouldn’t the milk be sent to godly city 
purchasers lest it should grow sour? And if there is no 
harm in having milk served from house to house on the sabbath, 
why shouldn’t fresh bread from the baker’s, and fresh fruit from 
the market, be regularly supplied? And so with ice-cream 
from the confectioner’s ; “and all manner of burdens,” espe- 
cially if that is the one day of the week when all the family 
are together, and a good breakfast and dinner are so enjoyable. 
How easy it is to go on from step to step in sabbath-breaking, 
until the brief hours of church service are about all that 
mark the difference between that day and the others. For 
you know “the sabbath was made for man;” and doesn’t 
that show that man should take as much of it as possible for 
himself, and give as little as possible to the Lord ? 

Men of Tyre also .. . brought fish, andall manner of wares, 
and sold on the sabbath unto the children of Judah (v.16). It 
is useless to expect a higher standard of morals outside of the 


_church than inside. If members of the church will buy 


newspapers on the sabbath, the world’s people will print 
them. If Christians will take a train on that day every 
time it is convenient to them, railroad men who are not 
Christians will see to it that the trains are kept running. 
It is for the Lord’s people to say what shall be the 
popular standard in morals in their neighborhood. Men of 
Tyre are sure to be found peddling “all manner of ware” 
on the sabbath, so long as “the children of Judah” are 
ready to buy from them. A good way of promoting godly 


living among those outside of the church is by raising the 


standard of living among church-members. 

What evil thing is this that yedo? (v. 17.) A great deal of wrong- 
doing in the world is from sheer thoughtlessness. “TI didn’t 
think,” isthe child’s excuse for many a little misdemeanor. “I 
didn’t think,” might be the explanation by many a grown- 
up sinner of his greater and sadder misdeeds. To think is a 
duty. Young and old ought to think of the right or wrong 
of their words and acts—of the consequences also. If only 
they would think of the evil and the possible results of their 
unkind words, of their revengeful feelings, of their first step 
in a dishonest or an impure course, of their dishonoring 
God’s name and word and house and day, and of their many 
other misdoings, how surely they would shrink from pushing 
forward in that direction. That isa good question to press 
home to every sinner concerning his way of transgression. 


. “What evil thing is this that ye do?” 


Did not your fathers thus? (v. 18.) It is not from lack of 
warning examples that men decide to go wrong, when they 
stop and think of the probable consequences of their course. 
All manner of evil was done, and punished, in former gen- 
erations, and the record of it is preserved, but that does not 
make this generation godly. The very follies and vices to 
which you are now tempted are those which brought trouble 
to your ancestors ; and you know it. It was just such tobacco 
as you use which rendered your father’s person so offensive, 
and so beclouded his brain. The best liquor which you can buy 
is no purer than that which made your grandfather or your 
uncle a drunkard. It was just such a disregard of economy 
and prudence as yours which wasted that property which 
might have been inherited by you. A knowledge of the 
evils of sabbath-breaking and wine-drinking and beer-drink- 
ing in continental Europe does not forbid the advocacy of 
free drinking and no sabbath by the sons of Europeans in 
America. The history for centuries of fruitless speculations 
and an irredeemable currency, with their train of attendant 
misery, did not cause men to be fairly cautious, or to favor 
only honest money in our day. - The known hardness of the 
way of transgressors by no means restrains the willful and the 
foolish from entering therein. Yes, your fathers did thus. 
You have no doubt on that point. And they were the losers 
by it. Why should you expect to fare better than they ? 

I commanded that the gates should be shut: . . . and some of 
my servants set I at the gates (v.19). If you expect to bring 





about a reform in the morals of the community, you must do 
something more than express an opinion on the subject. It 
is not enough to whine over the low standard existing, and 
to say that people ought to be ashamed of themselves to act 
as they do. Vigorous effort is called for ; and co-workers— 
servants or helpers of some sort—must be enlisted for duty. 
Reforms don’t work themselves in this world. They require 
planning and pushing seven days in the week. If you want 
to lessen sabbath-breaking, liquor drinking and selling, the 
circulation of obscene publications, the enticements of low 
theatres and vile houses, and all the other forms of popular 
evil, you must be up and doing, must see that the gates of 
vice are shut, and that somebody is set to watch them. Itis 
of little use for you to know that these wrong things are very 
common, and to say that they are altogether too bad. You 
must do something to put a stop to them, or must help those 
who are doing. 

The . . . sellers of all kinds of ware lodged without Jerusalem 
once or twice (v. 20). Success in the struggle against evil 
depends quite as much on perseverance as on energy. The 
devil and his agents are patient and persistent. They are 
willing to wait, if need be, for the zeal of their opposers to 
grow cool. “ Keep still,” they say, in revival times: “these 
meetings won’t last always; and then Christians will slacken 
their efforts to win souls.” “This temperance crusade is 
only a flurry. When it is over, we can sell as much liquor 
as ever.” “ We must shut up our shops for a few Sundays. 
After election, the police will let us alone again.” Enemies 
of the Lord’s cause and of the Lord’s people, once driven 
from their strongholds, will watch anxiously for a chance of 
regaining their lost ground. Habits of evil, pet sins, and 
special temptations, shut out from the heart, will lodge 
without at least “once or twice,” ready to get back again at 
the first sign of carelessness inside. 

Then I... said,... If yedoso again, I will lay hands 
on you. From that time forth came they no more (v. 21). One 
can be in such dead earnest that his words will carry convic- 
tion with them. Those who hear him will know that he 
means all that he says; that he will do just as he promises, 
or just as he threatens. Such a man can accomplish more 
for a cause than a hundred half-hearted men. And every 
man ought to be of this sort; ought to be in dead earnest; 
ought to mean what he says; ought to say what he means; 
ought to speak so as to be understood ; ought to be ready to 
follow up his words with vigorous, energetic action. Reforms 
under such a man—in his own community, or in his own 
heart—will be likely to amount to something. Enemies 
who are driven out from his domain, will quickly learn that 
there is no hope of getting back again. They will come no 
more to their old haunts and their old work while that man 
is on guard. Are you a person of that sort? 

Remember me, O my God, concerning this also, and spare me 
according to the greatness of thy mercy (v. 22). Well-doing is 
commendable in God’s sight. When we have done well we 
can properly speak of it in our prayers ; for it is a fitting 
cause of satisfaction and gratitude. But we mustn’t base any 
claim of reward on it. God owes us nothing for our best 
service. All that we have any right to ask of God is mercy— 
even when our record of work is fairest. “So likewise ye, 
when ye shall have done all those things which are com- 
manded you [ought to] say, We have done [no more than] 
that which was our duty to do.” Have you recently been 
doing good service in promoting the cause of good morals, 
in sustaining the laws, in ministering to the needy? Have 
you been peculiarly faithful in Sunday-school teaching, in 
prayer-meeting exercises, in winning souls to Christ by 
personal effort and prayer? Then may God spare you 
according to the greatness of his mercy! You have not 
always done so well. You are one of God’s unprofitable 
servants. May he forgive your shortcomings for the sake of 
Him who died for just such sinners as you are! 





Norr.—An article on the subject of the lesson, by William 
M. Taylor, D.D., is printed on the third page.—TuE Eprror. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 
BY FAITH LATIMER, 


Our lesson-story to-day is of what Nehemiah saw in Jeru- 
salem. In our first lesson about Nehemiah, where was he, 
and what was he doing? What did he ask of the king? 
What work did Nehemiah direct in Jerusalem? What 
golden text tells us what the builders did because of the 
enemies around them? 

How many days did they spend in building the wall ? 
When it was finished, where did all the people gather 
together, and what did they hear read? What feast did they 
keep? After that feast they had a day of fasting and sorrow 
for sin, and then they made a covenant or agreement 
that they would obey all the law they had heard, and would 
keep all the commandments. Then priests, and nobles, and 
people,and all the children old enough to understand, promised 
with a solemn oath that they would worship as the law 
directed ; that they would bring offerings, they would not 
forsake the house of God, they would keep his sabbaths, and 
ifthe people of the country around should bring anything 





to sell on the sabbath-day they would not buy. Many of the 
people from the country around came to live in the city of 
Jerusalem; and Nehemiah appointed overseers, or rulers, 
for the city, arranged for the porters and the singers, and had 
a joyful day, when they dedicated the city walls with grand 
processions and trumpets and music. 

After that Nehemiah went back to the king of Persia, for 
he had been away many years. He stayed some years, and 
then again had permission from the king to go back to Jeru- 
salem. Our story tells us of what he saw in the city on the 
sabbath-day. What ought the people to have been doing on 
that day? Where should they have been? Nehemiah saw 
a sight that grieved his heart; his face must have looked 
sad, even more grieved than when he stood before the king 
looking so sorrowful. Then, he had heard of the broken- 
down walls ; now, he saw abroken sabbath. Some men were 
at work in the wine-presses, treading with their feet the 
beams that crushed the grapes and sent the dripping juice 
into the great vats below, working at their wine-making as 
they did every day. Some men were bringing in sheaves of 
grain in bundles from the fields, some coming with loads of 
grapes and clusters of figs, just as if they were bringing their 
fruits and grain to an open market, or gathering in the work 
of their farms and vineyards. 


There were some men from other countries who lived 
around the city, and they brought in fish, and many other 
things, and sold them to the people of Jerusalem, on the sab- 
bath-day. Would they have madea regular business of doing 
that unless they found enough customers to make it pay? 
What does the fourth commandment say about “ the stranger 
that is within thy gates” ? 

Nehemiah was not afraid to speak. He talked to the men 
bringing in goods, and to those at their work; he went to 
the nobles and the rulers, to the rich and the great, those 
who had influence over the people, and asked: “ What is this 
evil that you are doing on the sabbath-day?” , Were they 
doing it? Did they work and sell? Perhaps they bought, 
or at least they did not prevent others from what they did ; 
they were guilty of the sin of sabbath-breaking if they per- 
mitted it in others when they might have prevented it. 
Nehemiah reminded them of the sins of their fathers, and 
the sorrow sin had brought, and told them that they were 
bringing more troubles on the nation by breaking the sabbath. 

Nehemiah worked as well as he talked. With the Jew 
the sabbath began as the sun went down the day before. 
That does not mean on Saturday evening, as with us, for the 
seventh day of the week was then the sabbath; on the eve- 
ning of the sixth day, like our Friday, Nehemiah ordered 
the city gates to be shut and fastened, and not to be opened 
until after the sabbath day. Lest the order should be dis- 
obeyed, he set some of his own servants to keep watch at the 
gates, that no burden should be brought in. If the traders 
would not stay out, Nehemiah was determined to bar them 
out. Of course, they came as usual with their goods, and, 
finding all barred aga‘nst them, they stayed all night outside 
the gates. They came again for their sabbath-day’s trade, 
once or twice, hoping that the gates would be opened, as 
they used to be. Nehemiah threatened to punish them if 
they kept on doing so, and then they came no more. 

Nehemiah did his work thoroughly; he reproved the 
people and the rulers, barred out the traders, set his own 
watch at the gates, threatened to punish the sabbath-traders, 
and so kept them away. But that was not enough ; he com- 
manded the Levites, whose duty it was, to see that the gates 
were watched, and the sabbath-day kept holy. 


Review the lesson-story, questioning upon Nehemiah, 
and what he had done for his country as told in this and in 
previous lessons. What was the sin of the people? What 
commandment had they broken? What is the fourth com- 
mandment? What was read to the Jews when they all 
gathered before the water-gate? What did they promise? 
If the fathers taught the children year by year, and they all 
remembered, was that too long ago to keep their promise? 
Perhaps the great Bible-reading was twenty years before 
this time, but how often ought the law to have been read to 
them? Moses told them that they should keep God’s words 
in their hearts, that they must teach their children, talk of 
the commandments when they satin the house, as they 
walked by the way, when they lay down at night, when 
they rose up in the morning. If they had done that, would 
it have been easy to forget? They had priests to teach 
them, a temple and altars for worship, and every sabbath 
should have been kept holy. Who had taught them of the 
sabbath ? God himself. They knew the story of how the 
world was made, and that in the beginning God blessed the 
sabbath-day. What did he do on the seventh day, when all 
the earth was fresh and new? Moses over and over had 
taught how to keep the day holy, what todo, and what not to 
do. Did they gather any manna in the desert on the seventh 
day? Why not? 

What were the ten commandment written upon? By 
whose finger? Our golden text is a part of that writing by 
God’s own finger on the stone. What is the first word? He 
knew how easy it is to forget, and yet how wrong, and so he 
wrote that word, Remember. Then he sent priests and 
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prophets to tell of promises if kept, of punishments if the 
sabbath was broken. Isaiah told, if they would love the 
sabbath, and make it a delight, the Lord would delight him- 
self in them. Who was the weeping prophet? Why did 
Jeremiah weep so much? One of his sorrows was because 
the Jews did not keep the sabbath, and one of the ways of 
breaking it which he talked most about, was their bearing 
burdens in at the gates and doing daily work on the Lord’s 
Day. Ezekiel told them how to worship, what gates to open 
on the sabbath, and what to close. 

Was there any excuse for the sin of the Jews? Are there 
any reasons why we should keep the sabbath even more than 
they? Perhaps it will be best for little ones to omit much 
of the above, and give the example of Jesus in keeping and 
blessing the sabbath-day. How can we follow his example? 
By going to worship him; “ he went to the synagogue as was 
his custom.” Read his word; he taught and read the Scrip- 
tures on the sabbath. He made it a day of blessing and 
gladness with deeds of mercy and words of love. On what 
day did he arise from the grave? Is there any excuse for 
us if we do not remember the sabbath? 

God remembers. Not a sabbath-breaking word or action 
will he forget to punish; but he remembers with love and 
blessing all who honor and love to keep his own day holy. 





ORIENTALISMS OF THE LESSON. 
BY PROFESSOR ISAAC H. HALL, 


In many cases, certainly, the wine-presses of antiquity were 
cut in the solid rock. Very perfect oil-presses and wine- 
presses of this sort, of great antiquity, are frequently to be 
met with in Palestine, cut for convenience in the hill-sides. 
The oil-presses were not worked by treading, like the wine- 
presses ; but there was an apparatus for bruising or crushing 
by rollers of various shapes and motion, as well as for ex- 
pressing by means of weights and levers. Along the sides 
of Carmel, whose very name is suggestive of a noble vineyard, 
and further north, near Tyre, are many remains of ancient 
presses for oil and wine. The latter consist of a higher and 
a lower excavation in the hill-side rock, both rectangular. In 
the upper, much larger, the grapes were trodden, the juice 
flowing out into the lower vat, through a hole cut in the side 
near the bottom. It is very probable that these treading and 
receiving vats were under cover when in use; as the burning 
sun might not be the best thing for the fermenting must. 

The new wine, as we all know, was put into amphore to 
finish its fermentation and acquire the excellencies of age. 
These earthen (and sometimes stone) amphore are fre- 
quently figured in the books relating to antiquity; and 
actual specimens are to be seen in the better collections. 
Oftener than not, they were sharp-pointed at the bottom, so 
as tostand when stuck in the sand. The advantage of this 
shape was that the gathered lees occupied a more compact 
shape, less liable to stirring up, than on a wide flat bottom. 
One who has used a sharp-pointed earthen water-jar to cool 
and settle and make drinkable the warm, turbid water of 
certain seasons and places, well knows its advantages over 
a wide-bottomed vessel. 

In the Cesnola collection in New York are two sorts of 
remarkable sharp-pointed amphore: one Pheenician, the 
other Rhodian. On several of the former are short inscrip- 
tions in the Pheenician character, apparently showing that 
the amphore, with their contents, were offered to the Cypriote 
Baal, or Apollo Amyclean. One of these jars was appar- 
ently so offered by one Shimei. 

The wooden wine-press, to return to the subject nearer in 
hand, is usually built of wood or masonry, and is placed 
under cover. It is substantially like the rock-hewn one; 
and is almost identical with that pictured on ancient Egyp- 
tian walls, or represented in Greek and Roman works of 
arts. The treaders steadied themselves by ropes that hung 
from the ceiling overhead. 

Sheaves, throughout the East, are brought from the fields 
to the towns to be threshed ; though not necessarily within 
the city walls. This is partly to avoid robbers; partly 
because it is not every one that possesses an alonta, or thresh- 
ing-floor; and partly because their fathers did so before 
them. The writer traveled over the greater part of 
Cyprus during the harvest season of 1876, and saw the 
grain cut in the vast fields of the Mesouria, the plain 
between the mountains, which forms the main inland area of 
the island. Everywhere the grain was being carried on 
donkeys or camels to the village of the proprietors, to be 
threshed. Near Lefka, a Turkish village not far from the 
site of ancient Soli, beautiful with palm-trees, groves of 
oranges, lemons, and the various fruits of the apricot sort 
that link between the peach and the plum, was an alonfa on 
the top of the nearest hill, just outside and overlooking the 
village: an ancient one, evidently, but still in use. Here 
the wind would be sure to drive the chaff far away. But 
the grain was not yet brought there. A few days farther on 
Morfu was reached; and the stacks of unthreshed grain 
seemed larger than the village itself. 

A hint may be derived as to the season of the year in 
which “those days” were when Nehemiah’s attention was 





called to the sabbath-breakers ; though it seems as if his 
observation had been somewhat prolonged. The end of 
harvest occurs before the figs or the grapes get ripe, though no 
very long time before. Yet the corn frequently waits for 
the tax-gatherer to come and determine the amount of the 
tax before it is allowed to be cut. This is sometimes so long 
delayed that the grain rots in the field. The figs come from 
June onward: the grapes begin to ripen in July, and con- 
tinue till replaced by the oranges in December. 

The “merchants” “ of all kinds of ware,” were traveling 
vendors or traffickers. In Palestine the old-fashioned tray- 
eling merchant of the Arabian Nights is not so common now- 
adays. There are plenty of peddlers, but generally in a 
small way, and mostly in the city streets: sellers of confec- 
tionery or food, or perhaps of the woven products of the 
country. Their cries remind one of the cries of hucksters in our 
larger cities; but they are far more poetical than those of the 
Occidentals. Imagine a dirty-looking confection, made 
chiefly of pounded almonds, and very closely resembling 
sole-leather, hanging in sheets over the arm of a half-clad, 
swarthy, unclean vendor, who cries- out in Arabic, “Oh the 
Moon of Religion!” for that is the name of the repulsive- 
looking stuff. Another sells an article which he recom- 
mends with the cry, “ Appease your mother-in-law |!” 

The general matter of sabbath-keeping in the East presents 
several sides, not to say questions or difficulties, which are 
hardly practical westward. The Muhammedan holy day of 
the week is Friday ; but the proper keeping of that day does 
not suspend all business for the whole time. Certain hours 
are devoted to the mosque, or to special services. On that 
day one goes to see the dervishes, howling or whirling. On 
that day the government offices are shut for at least a portion 
of the time. One cannot get into the Museum of Balaq, at 
Cairo, on Friday. Then the Jews have their sabbath on 
Saturday, and the Christians theirs on Sunday. For the 
missionaries, the matter is still further complicated by the 
fact that in the seaports Sunday is a frequent steamer and 
mail day. The existence of three sacred days in the week 
tends to make the keeping of all three less rigid. 
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BY THE REV. J. B. ATCHINSON. 
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TEACHING HINTS. 
BY HENRY PLANT. 


As the disregard of the sabbath is the great sin of the 
age, this lesson should be so taught as to leave no question as 
to what is commanded. To give time for this, the lesson 
itself may be passed over quickly ; something like the fol- 
lowing: 

Introduction.—Take three minutes to describe the events 
in their order: How the people continued the reading of 
the law, and were led by it to keep the feast of tabernacles, 
as first commanded; to appoint a day of fasting; and to 
bind themselves by a new covenant. How after twelve 
years Nehemiah went to Babylon, and, returning with 
renewed authority from the king, dedicated the walls of the 
city, and commenced a series of reforms. 

In the Lesson.—Show by whom the sabbath was wnateael, 
and in what manner. The course Nehemiah took to break 
up the evil: going first to the transgressors, and then to the 
chief men of the city; his warning of God’s judgment; his 
command to shut and guard the gates during the sabbath, 
to arrest those traders who persisted in coming to the city; 
his command to the Levites, and his appeal to God for his 
help. The lesson can be brought out clearly by this method, 
and the time taken for it not exceed fifteen minutes. 

See that the scholars understand what the word of God 
teaches, and let them prove it by texts. (The references 





should be given them on slips of paper, so that no time be 
lost in looking them up.) 

God rested on the seventh day: Proof, Gen. 2: 2. 

Because he finished his work: Gen. 2: 3. 

He made the sabbath for man: Gen, 2: 2, 3; Mark 2: 27. 

He commanded to keep it holy: Ex. 20: 8, 11. 

The sabbath was changed to the first day of the week: 
John 20: 19, 26; Acts 20: 7; 1 Cor. 16:2; Rev. 1: 10. 

God honored the day by raising Jesus from the dead: 
Mark 16: 9, Rom. 1:4; by the gift of the Holy Ghost, 
Acts 2: 1,2; so that the dispensation of the Spirit began, 
and the Christian church was formed on that day. 

Seventh day God rested— (Creation). 

First day Jesus rested—(New Creation); Heb. 4: 10. 

Make such statements with their proofs, plainly, decidedly, 
and without comment—simply make the statement, and let 
the class prove it from the work of God. 

You may safely state to your class that no one can make 
high attainments in Christian life who does not conscien- 
tiously keep the sabbath as sacred to the Lord. 

Try to get your scholars to set apart the sabbath day for 
Bible reading and study. They will soon learn to love it on 
this account. 

A Rule—If the Christian sabbath is the day of the Lord 
(Jesus), kept in commemoration of his rest from his finished 
work, then such conversation, reading, work, as has to do 
with Jesus’ work, redemption, is lawful. 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY MISS ANNA T. PEARCE. 


Introductory.— What public confession was made by the 
people as they reviewed their history in the light of the 
law? (Neh. 9: 33.) What is the only law referred to, by 
name, in this prayer? (Neh. 9: 13, 14.) Why, probably, is 
this one specified? What vow respecting the sabbath was 
publicly made? (Neh. 10: 29-31.) How do you account for 
the annihilation of idolatry and the continuance of sabbath 
desecration during the captivity? How ‘ong did Nehemiah 
continue in Jerusalem, effecting his first work of reform? 
(Neh. 5: 14.) What desecration of thetemple did he lament 
on his return thither? (Neh. 13: 6-14.) 

Verse 15.—How was the entire city and surrounding 
country desecrated? During a period of hallowed time, can 
any object or power be devoted to secular use without viola- 
tion of the letter of the law? How may such use, while at 
variance with the letter, be in harmony with the spirit of the 
law? (Mark 2: 27; Matt. 12: 1-8.) Does the gospel enforce 
thespirit or the letter of thesabbatical law ? (Matt. 12: 10-13.) 
Repeat the law, substituting for sabbath its synonym, rest. 
(Ex. 8-11.) Is rest or holiness its chief end? What 
conclusive evidence is given that this law does enforce a 
period of inactivity wherein nature may recover lost energy ? 
(Ex. 20:10; Lev. 25: 1-5.) What evidence is afforded 
that this inactivity applies not to spiritual life, but only to 
material existence? (Gen. 2: 2,3.) Whatabsurdity attaches 
to the thought of unoccupied time being devoted tothe Lord ? 
What must be the character of all activity lawful on the 
sabbath-day? Why were the grains and fruits brought 
within the city for threshing and manufacture ? 

Verse 16.—What foreign element operated against the 
observance of the sabbath? Locate Tyre. For what were 
the Phoenicians noted? What effect has foreign influence» 
in our own country, exerted upon the sanctity of the sabbath 
day? 

Verse 17.—Whom did Nehemiah hold responsible for this 
desecration? Who are indicated by “nobles of Judah”? Is 
this sin in our country chargeable to foreign influence, to 
civil laxity, or to Christian indifference? Should the state 
enforce sabbatical law on the ground of necessity of rest, or 
of obligation to holiness? On which ground should Chris- 
tians scrupulously practice and teach the observance of that 
law ? 

Verse 18.—What has been the invariable national result 
of sabbath profanation? (Jer. 17: 19-27.) Is national pros- 
perity still conditioned on sabbath observance? Is the 
penalty of this law a natural consequence of its violation, or 
a special manifestation of judgment ? 

Verse 19.—By what vigorous measures was the city 
restored to sabbatical purity? When and how should the 
Christian’s preparation for the sabbath begin? Can he be 
justified in shortening this day by sleep? Is sleep, labor, or 
amusement the greatest desecration of the day? How far 
were the Jews permitted to travel on the sabbath? What 
purpose alone can render sabbath travel justifiable? Is it 
right er wrong for Christians to countenance modes of travel 
not instituted for this purpose and chiefly promoting opposite 
results ? 

Verses 20, 21.—Does the Christian’s duty, respecting the 
observance of the day, extend beyond his own life and home ? 
What power and authority has the church to combat this 
evil, beyond her own walls? (Acts 1: 8.) 

Verse 22.—To what class of people is committed the guar- 
dianship of the sabbath, and what qualification is essential 
thereto? What result will follow when Christians no longer 
countenance sabbath desecration ? 
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CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1879. 

Louisiana, state, at New Orleans_.......-...-..---- Feb. 20-22 
Mississippi, state, at Kosciusko-.-....-.----.-.---.-- May 7, 8 
Indian Territory, territorial, at Caddo May 8 
New York, state, at Kingston. .....................- June 3-5 
Ohio, state, at Akron_.........-- -June 3-5 
Towa, state, at Mason City -...-- June 10-12 
Kentucky, state, at Owensboro’.........---.------.- July 8-10 
VEE CD, BY SRTMMETON cn dcncncceneondumnauas Oct. 7-9 
PRAIONR, OORUS, Ot BAN. so wnisnccgnnncnntacwened Oct. 21-23 





NORMAL CLASSES AND ASSOCIATIONS, 


Adrian, Michigan, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday even- 
ing, one month in each church. Conducted by the pastors.in turn, 


Augusta, Ga., Union Meeting for Prayer and Lesson Study every Satur- 
day, at 8.45 A. M., in Y. M. O. A. Rooms, 

Baltimore, Md., Meeting for Lesson Study every Friday at 4 P. M., in the 
Y.M. ©. A. Rooms. Infant Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday, 
at 4 P. M., in the Room of the Maryland Sunday School Union, 53 Lex- 
ington Street. 

Beaver Falls, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Friday, at 
7P.M. Conducted by Professor M.S. Knight. 

Boston, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, at Wesleyan Hall, 36 Brom- 
field Street, every Saturday, at3P. M. Led by the Rev. R. R. Mere- 
dith. 


Bristol, Conn., Sunday-school Union Normal Olass, on the first Monday 
of each month, at 7.30 P. M., in Printers’ Hall. 


Brooklyn, N. Y., Normal Sunday-school Institute of the Brooklyn 
Sunday-school Union, for teachers and those desirous of becoming 
teachers, every Wednesday and Thursday, at 74% P. M., and every 
Thursday at 34 P. M.,inthe Y. M. OC. A. Rooms. Conductor, Professor 
J. L. Chapman, assisted by the Rev. Drs. J. T. Duryea, C. N. Sims, 
and J. B. Thomas. Primary class, every Saturday afternoon, in the 
Y. M. C. A. rooms. 


Cambridge, Mass., Sunday-school Teachers’ Union Meeting for Lesson 
Study, every Tuesday evening, in the chapel of the First Baptist Church, 
Central Square. Conducted by the Rev. R. R. Meredith, of Boston. 

Chicago: Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, at noon, in 
Farwell Hall. Also, Normal Class every Saturday, at 11 A. M., in Far- 
well Hall, conducted by B. F. Jacobs. Primary Class Teachers’ Meet- 
ing every Saturday at 2 P. M., in Bible Work Room, Y. M. C. A. Build- 
ing. Superintendents’ Meeting and Sociable, second Tuesday of every 
month, at Mr. Moody’s Church. South Side Teachers’ Meeting, fourth 


Tuesday evening of the month, at Trinity M. E. Church. West Side’ 


Teachers’ Meeting, third Tuesday evening of the month, at Union Park 
Congregational Church. Teachers’ Library and Reading Room, at 150 
Madison Street. 


Cincinnati, O., Primary Class Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 
3P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 
every Saturday, at 3.45 P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 


Cleveland, O., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday, from 12 
to 12.45 P. M. in the Chapel of the Young Men’s Christian Association. 
Conducted by the Rev. Francis A. Horton. 

Columbus, O., Bible Class for Lesson Study meets in the Y. M. ©. A. 
Parlor every Tuesday at 7.30 P. M. 

Detroit, Mich., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday even- 
ing, in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. Led by the Rev. Dr. A. T. Pierson. 

Halifax, N.8., Union Meeting for International Lesson Study every Sat- 
urday, at 8 P. M., in the Class-room Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Harrisburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Thursday even- 
ing in the Y. M. ©. A. Rooms. 

Indianapolis, Ind., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at 
noon. Training class for Christian Workers every Tuesday evening. 
Both inthe Y. M. C. A. Chapel, and both conducted by Mr. C. P. Jacobs. 

Ingersoll, Ontario: Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday 
evening, at 8 o’clock, at W. H. Howells’s Gallery. Conducted by the 
Rev. John McEwen. 

Louisville, Ky., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
5 P. M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, 

Manchester, N. H., Union -Meeting (Bethany Normal Class) for Lesson 
Study, on the second and fourth Monday evenings of the month, at the 
Y. M.C. A. rooms. Conducted by John G. Lane. 

Newark, N. J., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P. M., in the Clinton Street Congregational Church. 

New Haven, Conn., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday, at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms 325 Chapel Street. 


* New York, N. Y., Primary Teachers’ Meeting every Saturday at 3 P. M. 


in the Y. M.C. A. lecture-room. Union Meeting for Lesson Study 

‘ every Thursday, at 4.30 P. M.,in the chapel of the Rev. Dr. Howard 
Crosby’s church; conducted by Mr. Ralph Wells. Superintendents’ 
Class every Tuesday, at 4 P. M., in the Fulton Street Chapel, conducted 
by the Rev. A. F. Schauffler. 


Philadelphia, Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Thursday evening 
and at noon every Saturday, in the Y. M.C. A. Hall, corner of Fifteenth 
and Chestnut Streets. 

Pittsburg, Pa., Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon 
in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms, No. 33 Fifth Avenue. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Monday, 
ats P. M.,in the Y. M. C. A. Rooms. 

St. Louis, Union Meeting for Lesson Study every Saturday at noon, in the 
Y. M. C, A. Rooms, 704 Olive Street, conducted by various ministers. 

St. Paul, Minn., Union Bible Students’ Class for the study of the Interna- 
tional Lessons, every Saturday, at 4.30 P. M., in the Y. M. C..A. Rooms, 
Conducted by the Rev. David R. Breed. 

Syracuse, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Saturday at 
4P.M., in the Y. M. C. A. Hall. 

Toronto, Can., Teachers’ Union Meeting for International Lesson Study 
every Saturday, in the Y. M.O. A. Parlor, from 4 to 5 o’clock P. M. 
Led by the Hon. Vice-Chancellor Blake. Normal Class ev Friday 
evening, in the Y. M.C. A. Parlor. Conducted by Mr. James Hughes. 

Troy, N. Y., Union Meeting for Lesson Study, every Tuesday evening in 
the State Street Methodist Episcopal Church. Conducted by the Rey. 
George J. Brown. 





A SUNDAY AFTERNOON IN THE BOSTON 
PAUPER CHILDREN’S HOME. 


BY H. W. FRENCH. 


It does one good sometimes, when prosperity becomes 
too much a matter of course, to look into some of the 
gatherings where adversity is the common lot. They are 





easily to be found in any community. It must surely 
make one thankful; it should make one charitable and 
generous, Why is it that we are not in the jail, the poor- 
house, or'the pauper’s home? Are we born with more rights 
in this world than those we meet there? Are we brighter 
and smarter than they? Not always, by any means. 
Take the “ Home for the Children of Paupers,” for in- 
stance, out on the Boston Highlands, old Roxbury. 

The Home is a large, substantial building, surrounded 
by a very high board fence. While it is not for crime 
that the boys are placed there by the city government, 
but for being the children of parents that are not able to 
support them, the fence has yet its mission to keep the 
boys within bounds, It must be remembered that such a 
company would be of the very lowest, as nature sets 
them in the world ; “bad boys,” many would pronounce 
them. 

Old Uncle Cook was to talk to the boys. It was his 
first visit to the Home. But withal he was no stranger 
among them. Many had good cause to remember Uncle 
Cook for one kind act or another. He is a sort of 
home missionary in Boston ; the chaplain of the jail, the 
friend of the unfortunate wherever he finds them. We 
entered the large hall at the top of the building. One 
hundred and ninety boys, from about ten to fifteen years 
of age, were gathered there, sitting as orderly and quietly 
upon the benches as lines of miniature soldiers upon 
parade. They sang first, and surely that which is nearest 
the singing of the angels must be the sweet melody of 
boys’ voices, especially when they are poor boys, so poor 
that those beautiful soft voices are almost all they possess 
in the wide world. 

Uncle Cook gave them a rousing little sermon, such as 
boys love to hear, and such as would do grown-up people 
much more good than many of the sermons they hear in 
the course of their church-going. It was about the right- 
hand road of obedience! and the left-hand road of dis- 
obedience ; and he made a sort of text out of the words, 
“This is the way, walk ye in it.” Hardly a boy on those 
benches took his eyes off Uncle Cook except when now 
and then it was necessary to wipe a warm tear away. 
For some of Uncle Cook’s stories of the miseries sure to 
come on the left-hand road, and the prosperity upon the 
right, were very pathetic. When he had done, he asked 
every boy in the room who would promise him to take the 
right-hand road to say “I;” and a full chorus of voices, 
I think not less than a hundred and ninety, answered, 
“72? Many of those boys will keep that promise. What 
a difference between the way they spent their Sunday 


-afternoon and the way they would have spent it were it 


not for the Home ! 
An excellent time to examine their faces is as they file 


| out of the chapel and down the stairs, one by one. Some 


of the boys have a hard, careless expression still, but 
most are bright, happy, and good-natured, returning a 
ready smile of thanks for every smile given them. They 
march to their respective school-rooms, where through 
the week they study precisely as boys outside study and 
recite. There they take off their best coats, putting on 
older ones to finish out the day. Two large rooms at one 
end of the building are filled with little iron beds, six 
rows of them running up and down the room; just 
room enough between them for the boys to pass. The 
spreads were white as snow, and tempting nests they 
made. The supper-room, too, was a great curiosity,—two 
long tables covered with clean white spreads and sur- 
rounded by stools; at every stool was a bowl of milk and 
half a loaf of bread. 

We should have been glad to have waited and watched 
the long line of faces again as the boys marched in to 
their supper; catching a smile here and there as before, 
and seeing now and then a face where early trouble had 
painted premature sadness light up at some pleasant 
word which recalled it from its unhappy yesterday, and 
wonder what this one and that one was thinking about. 
Uncle Cook stayed it through, and ate supper with the 
boys; and before he came away they promised him that 
when they grew up and were out in the world trying to 
walk in that right-hand road, they would never let Uncle 
Cook pass them without shaking his hand. It does one 
good to know Uncle Cook, or even to see him without 
knowing who he is. He says of himself that he is no 
scholar, and not a very elegant gentleman, but he is a 
thousand times better than either. All day, and every 
day, and a good many nights too, he is right on hand 
wherever there is a warm heart full of charity needed. 
He has seen seventy-five years in this curious world. He 
used to be a policeman in Boston; and before that he was 
a boy, and he started on the left-hand road at first. It 
was a sharp experience that finally forced him to look 
back to a time when he had stood by a mother’s knee, 
and heard her say, “ Rufus, this is the way; walk you in 





it.” Then, to the good fortune of hundreds, perhaps 
thousands, in Boston, who but for Uncle Cook would 
doubtless be yet in the very low gathering-places from 
which he has taken them, he turned about, and, taking 
the right hand as his mother had warned him, he stuck to 
it through a noble life. 

He was not always this home missionary that he is to-day. 
He had a lovely little home of his own, and two boys and 
a little girl growing upin his care. He was always 
the same good-hearted friend, but his thoughts and his 
leisure hours were all taken up with these beautiful chil- 
dren. “Then,” says Uncle Cook, with tears in his eyes 
even yet, “God took them, one right after the other, the 
dear little girl the last. I did not understand it at first. 
I almost thought that God was hard on Uncle Cook. But 
very soon I saw that what he wanted was to have me the 
father of every poor boy and girl in Boston; and so I said 
right off, ‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 

Is it wandering from one’s subject very far, to begin 
with the new home for the poor boys of Boston and end 
with Uncle Cook? I think not. 





FOREIGN SUNDAY-SCHOOL ASSOCIATION. 


The first meeting of the Foreign Sunday-school Asso- 
ciation for the new year, was attended on Thursday, 
January 2, by an earnest band of regular workers; the 
constitution of the society will, for the ensuing year, 
remain the same as heretofore. For the greater conven- 
ience in classifying the work, the corresponding members 
of the Association are divided into four committees, which 
carry on communications with almost all the civilized 
nations of the world, under the general names of the 
Spanish, German, Italian, and French committees. The 
members of each division, however, attend to the work 
carried on in other nations than those which their names 
would indicate. 

SPANISH COMMITTEE, 

The Spanish Committee this month reports work done 
in various parts of Spain, Portugal, and Mexico. From 
Madrid, Mr. Fliedner writes of a boy, who, falling 
from a scaffolding, was killed. The priests denied him 
Christian burial, because he had not had absolution. At 
Camuna, a procession accompanied with the giving of 
indulgences came to an excited pause in front of the 
minister’s house. The Romanist crowd, incited by priests, 
who exclaimed, “ How long shall we suffer this disgrace 
in our midst ?” broke into the house and the Protestant 
Church, and confiscated both buildings and furniture, but 
these were afterward recovered. As no books can be 
printed without official permission, it takes some time to 
bring them out. “Christie,” translated into Spanish, has 
just come from the press, and will soon be ready for 
general circulation. The Sunday-school work in Cadiz 
is still prospering. 

At Huelva, the Sunday-school paper has been the means 
of increasing the attendance at the Sunday-school, which 
is now in a flourishing condition, having from thirty to 
forty regular attendants. The papers are read by both 
parents and children, and are useful in convincing the 
latter of the untruth of the assertions of the priests who 
declare the Sunday-school teachers wrong and wicked. 

Antonio Martinez de Castille, of Reuss, notes a marked 
increase in the attendance of scholars, and is grateful for 
singing-books and papers sent him. He finds himself 
unable to open another Sunday-school, which is needed, 
for want of funds to pay the rent of a suitable room. 

Mr. Duncan, of Cordova, having returned from Scot- 
land, finds plenty of work to do, but is troubled by the 
fact, that although he receives the best of attention from 
the children instructed in the Sunday-school, yet the idea 
and true meaning of conversion is of slow growth among 
them. He concludes he must wait God’s time, for the 
work of his Spirit in this regard. 

At Barcelona, the Rev. Mr. Cifie’s Sunday-school is 
quite successful, and is attended by bright boys of all 
ages. A boy of; eight can give the names of all, and a 
brief history of each, of the apostles, and this is not an 
exceptional case. Fifty-three is the number in attendance, 

The mission at Tharsis has a Sunday-school numbering 
seventy-five, and the adult meetings are well attended; 
Mr. Robert Carlile, at Mines de Rio Tinte, has another 
school with twenty-six scholars, and both schools are still 
on the increase. He has not sufficient assistance in this 
work to enlarge it to the dimensions needed. 

The Methodist Church in Mexico is doing much for the 
Sunday-school cause, and asks aid, through Mr. William 
Butler, in publishing evangelical books, suited to the 
needs of Mexican children, 


ITALIAN COMMITTEE, 
Henry Paschetto, of I;!an, has, for two years, had copies 
of L’Amigo, and foundit wf ;reatuse. His schools are well 
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kept up, and he wishes to express his grateful thanks to 
America for the knowledge of Sunday-school manage- 
ment which it has sent him. Mr. Borgia, of Milan, finds 
that the number of believers under his careis multiplying ; 
and he now has assistance in his work. Mr. Garibaldi 
Bolognini writes, announcing the death ofhis father, who 
was one of the first Italian converts to Protestantism, and 
was associated with the Madiai family at the time of its 
persecution. He escaped to Malta, where he studied in a 
college, and from there went to Alexandria, whence he 
returned to Italy when freedom was declared under 
Garibaldi. He worked enthusiastically in the cause of 
religious liberty, and has done much work forthe Foreign 
Sunday-school Association, having recently translated 
Christie’s Organ, Robert Dawson, and other American 
Sunday-school books into Italian. 

Giovanni Santucci has charge of the Sabina district. 
Poggio Mirteto has schools with three masters, two 
hundred and seventy-nine pupils, and eight teachers. In 
another village are two hundred and seventy-nine scholars, 
eleven masters, and eight teachers, and under his own 
direction are four hundred and fourteen scholars. All of 
these are under Protestant instruction. 

Letters were also read from Giuseppe Musmecci 
Catania, Madame Canton in the Vaudois Vallies, and 
Angiola Bagnoli, who has a flourishing Sunday-school 
in the Ferretti College at Rome. 

Luigi Girone writes that the Sunday-schools of Spezia 
number one hundred children, two of whom have 
recently been received as communicants of the church. 
The work proceeds well, and he finds The Sunday School 
Times of great help. Many of the Italian workers are 
now introducing its lessons into their Sunday-schools. 
The Rev. Paolo Leongo, of Milan, gives statistics of the 
Sunday-schools of the Vaudois churches. In connection 
with fifty-five churches, there are one hundred schools, 
bringing ander instruction 4,136 children. A new school of 
but fifteen scholars has just been opened in Milan, and the 
schools at Rio Marina, on the island of Elba, and at Guid- 
dizzolo, are progressing. 


GERMAN COMMITTEE, 


At Ravensburg, a Sunday-school library of a hundred 
volumes h&s been obtained, and the children and parents 
read the books with great enthusiasm. 

Frau Sanne, of Stettin, while visiting the Sunday- 
school conference at Berlin, became much impressed 
with the need of instruction for the confirmed girls, who 
have left the Sunday-school; and since her return, she 
has founded a society for young ladies and confirmed 
girls. In Gablenz, a parish presided over by Pastor 
Reichter, there are four villages, and 1,550 souls; Sun- 
day-school can be held only in summer, and no class 
instruction is possible, because, although the people are 
religiously inclined, their want of cultivftion prevents 
their aiding in Sunday-school work. The children much 
enjoy coming to the school. 

The schools at Oberweimer thank thesociety for benefits 
received, and still want money for a Sunday-school 
library. Miss Lachmund finds great delight in viewing 
the happy faces of the children, and hopes soon to have 
an assistant in her work. 

Miss Van Béchleman has forty-three children in her 
Sunday-school, and finds additional work for them impos- 
sible, for want of room. 

FRENCH COMMITTEE. 

From Denmark, Mr. Ryding writes, that in Copen- 
hagen there are three Sunday-schools, and one of them 
has a library of eighty-nine volumes; the children and 
teachers love each other, and perfect order reigns 
in the school. One after another of the children 
have been converted, until many have learned to 
know the Lord. A Sunday-school feast was held in 
November, in which all participated. Excellent speeches 
were made, hymns were sung, and great love and harmony 
prevailed. There was also an overwhelming sense of the 
personal presence and guidance of the Master. 

Extracts from a letter written by a lady in Russia 
leads the society to hope that its earnest efforts for the 
introduction of the Sunday-school there may not always 
be unavailing, although, up to the present time, all work 
in this line has proved, so faras human sight can divine, 
an entire failure. 

Mr. F. G. Bergeret, of La Mothe St. Heré, has seventy 
or eighty scholars in a Sunday-school divided into seven 
or eight classes. He finds papers, books, and biblical 
picture cards indispensible in his work among the poor 
children of France. 

From Japan we hear that the work under the charge 
of the mission at Uyeda flourishes wonderfully; both 
here and at Matsumoto, the progress of the Sunday- 
school is very encouraging. Gilad Tidings, the Japanese 





paper, begins the year with 1086 paying subscribers, and 
an issue of two thousand copies must be supplied to meet 
the demand, It will also be necessary to engrave 
pictures for the paper, the plates heretofore borrowed 
from Mr. Farnham, of the Chinese paper, having been 
exhausted. This will make an added expense of $80 for 
the year. The headquarters of the paper have been 
removed from Yokohama to Tokio. Necessary appro- 
priations were voted to various fields of work. 





COUNCIL IN PROSPECT. 


—Mr. L. H. Gardner lately wrote from New Orleans to 
Mr. E. Payson Porter, of Chicago, concerning the Louisiana 
state Sunday-school convention: “The executive com- 
mittee of the New Orleans Sunday-school Association has 
held a full meeting, and decides upon February 20-22 as 
the time for holding our state Sunday-school convention. 
Our call and invitations to our own and neighboring 
states are now in the printer’s hand. The programme is 
not yet fully mapped out.” 


SUNDA Y-SCHOOLS. 


—The Social Bible Class of the First Baptist Church of 
Cambridgeport, Massachusetts, has one hundred and forty- 
five members. Mr. J. 8S. Paine is its president. Mr. 


Paine is also superintendent of the Sunday-school of the 
church. 


—The Sunday-school of the First Methodist Episcopal 
Church, South Bend, Indiana, has seven officers, twenty- 
seven teachers, and two hundred and fifty-two scholars, 
an increase of thirty over 1877. Its receipts for last year 
were $182.68 ; and its expenses, $127 ; leaving a balance 
to be applied to the extinction of the small school debt, 
which was still further reduced by a collection of thirty- 
five dollars at the recent anniversary of the school. 


—From the annual report of the Sunday-school of the 
Third Congregational Church, Chicopee, Massachusetts, 
it appears that the number of pupils during 1878 was 
three hundred and sixty-nine, and the average attend- 
ance, two hundred and forty-four. Twenty-four members 
were present every Sunday. Deacon G. Marsh has not 
been absent for five years, Mr. Dexter Snow has been 
present every Sunday for twelve years, Mrs. Blackmer 
has been absent but four Sundays in ten years, and Super- 
intendent R. T. Oakes but two Sundays in seventeen 
years, and on those he wasinanotherschool. Thecontri- 
butions for the year amounted to $269. 


—The Rev. S. B. Barnitz was able to take part in the 
recent sixteenth anniversary of the English Lutheran 
Mission Sunday-school in Wheeling, West Virginia. Mr. 
Barnitz said: “The record of this Sunday-school and 
church is a record of answered prayer. It has ever been 
our habit to hold a prayer-service preceding any and 
every work undertaken, and a thanksgiving service when 
such work has been accomplished. We meet to-night 
not to boast, nor to take to ourselves credit, but to give 
thanks to God, our dear Father in heaven, for the success 
given us in the past, and to consecrate ourselves anew to 
the service of Christ and humanity.” At the anniver- 
sary, congratulatory letters were read from Governor 
Alfred H. Colquitt, of Georgia; Mr. George W. Childs, 
of Philadelphia; Professor H. L. Baugher, of the Inter- 
national Lesson Committee; Mr. William Woodward 
(fifty years a superintendent) ; the Rev. Dr. C. A. Stork; 
Mr. George H. Stuart; Mr. John Wanamaker, Mrs, 
Esther M. Newkirk (over fifty years a teacher); Mr. 
John E. Searles, Jr.; and Mr. L. H. Biglow, of New 
York. 

—A number of Sunday-schools have this year issued 
their usual New Year’s statement and appeal to workers. 
The Sunday-school of the Coatesville (Pennsylvania) 
Presbyterian Church issued a circular, and an “ I’ll Try” 
card. From the former are taken the following para- 
graphs: “ Your children being members of our Sunday- 
school, we are assured that you are interested in it, and 
have confidence in its management. We therefore, at 
the commencement of this year, earnestly ask you to co- 
operate with us in our work, that we may able to increase 
its usefulness and thereby make it a greater blessing to 
all interested in it, and this whole community, than ever 
before. In looking over the year that has just closed, we 
have much for which to be thankful. There has been an 
increased interest manifested on the part of teachers and 
scholars, and we trust we have made some advance in our 
work ; but with these pleasant relations existing, there 
have been discouragements in our work, growing out of 
its defects, that we desire to remedy. ... We feel that 
the Sunday-school work is a great work; that it is Christ’s 
work ; we therefore want to do it well. We don’t want 
to be satisfied with anything less than the highest success. 
We ask you that you help us in it by your influence at 





home and by the way. If you cannot come and join one 
of our adult classes and unite with us in the study of 
God’s holy word, come with your children, as visitors, as 
often as you can; you do not know how much your pres- 
ence will do to encourage your children and us in the 
work.”—A general circular issued by the Presbyterian 
Church at Marinette, Wisconsin, appeals both to those in 
and out of the Sunday-school, and suggests this year-text : 
‘The law of the Lord is perfect” (Psa.19:17). It says: 
“ Every day think of his word; make it the man of your 
counsels, and the guide of your lives. And to assist you, 
pllow these suggestions: 1. Let no day pass without 
reading some portion of God’s word. Even a single 
verse, a single promise, may fill the soul with profitable 
thoughts—as through a single pane of glass the light of 
day may stream into the room and fill it with sunshine, 
2. Let no day pass without prayer to God for pardon, 
guidance, and strength in the dear Redeemer’s name, 
3. Let no day pass without a prayer, at least, for God’s 
grace upon some other soul; and that God’s kingdom of 
grace, through the gospel of his Son, may come upon 
this earth—polluted by sin, burdened with sorrow, but 
redeemed with precious blood. 4. And especially, breth- 
ren, be careful to maintain good works, which shall illus- 
trate the gospel, and glorify the God of our salvation. 


So shall the new year be happy indeed, and truly happy 
to its close.” 


GENERAL. 


—Mr. James M. Hudnut, of New York, has issued in 
convenient form a “ Bible Catechism for Sunday-schools,’’ 
which aims to provide “in a compact form, and without 
extraneous matter, an outline of the system of truth 
held by Protestant Christians.’ The answers are all 


scriptural. The Catechism also contains the Beatitudes 
and the Lord’s Prayer. 


—During the last quarter of 1878, the Chicago Young 
Men’s Christian Association held 77 noon meetings, 
with an attendance of 12,640; 62 evening meetings, 
attendance, 6,605 ; 18 Bible readings, attendance, 18,800; 
and three meetings addressed by Mr. Moody, attendance, 
6,200. Thirty-eight meetings were held for railroad 
men, and employment was found for 1,023 men and boys. 
Altogether, 50,089 persons were reached. 


—The lecture course for 1879 of the New York Sun- 
day-school Association was to be opened on the evening 
of Tuesday, January 21, 1879, in the Broadway Tabernacle, 
by the Rev. Dr. J. Munro Gibson, of Chicago. Dr. Gib- 
son’s subject was “ The Perspective of the Bible,” and his 
lecture embraced the chief parts of his recent addresses 
to the Sunday-school workers of Chicago. The singing 
on this occasion was led by Mr. 8. T. Gordon, one hun- 
dred children from Bethany Mission taking part. Suc- 
ceeding lectures in the course will be given by the Rev. 
Drs. William M. Taylor, John Hall, and J. H. Vincent. 


PERSONAL. 


—Messrs. Pentecost and Stebbins expected to begin 
their work in Chicago on Sunday, January 19. 


—Mr. Neal Dow lately wrote a letter to the New York 
Witness, in which he spoke of a “famous London 
preacher,” who smoked and drank to great excess, 
demanding a quart of beer with his dinner, and a glass of 
brandy after; and who, on one occasion, compelled a 
gentleman of temperance principles, at whose house he 
spent the night, to furnish four quarts of beer, a pint of 
brandy, and a pint of sherry, to be consumed in three 
meals only. As Mr. Dow said that the preacher was 
exceedingly fat, suffered from the gout, went often to the 
south of France for his health, and defended the use of 
tobacco, readers naturally supposed Mr. Spurgeon to be 
meant. Mr. L. C. Glazier, of Hartford, Connecticut, sent 
the charge to Mr. Spurgeon, with anote ofinquiry, which 
elicited the following reply from the great preacher :— 
“Tf Mr. Neal Dow knew the truth, he would not make 
such charges against me. My manner of life is before 
the world. Ask them that know me. Whatever faults I 
may have, [have been preserved at all times from excess, 
and I have given no ground for any one to accuse me of 
it. I use no alcoholic drink as a beverage, but I am an 
habitual abstainer, and, as a rule, a fotal abstainer. ‘ Beer,’ 
of which Mr. Dow speaks, I never touch; and I never 
thought, much less said, that I could not keep up to my 
work without brandy and beer. I do not believe that 
these or any other stimulants are a help to any man.” To. 
this Mr. Joseph W. Harrold, Mr. Spurgeon’s private secre- 
tary, appended the following: “I spend most of the 
hours of the day with Mr. Spurgeon, and I can bear per- 
sonal testimony that Mr. Dow’s statements have no basis 
intruth.” The Rev. Mr. Farrar, of Troy, New York, seeing 
the statements concerning Mr. Spurgeon’s habits, has 
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written as follows to the Herald and Presbyter: “ While 
in London last summer, I attended Mr. Spurgeon’s church, 
and heard him preach a most excellent sermon. After 
the sermon, together with several preachers, I sought 
and readily obtained an introduction to him in his 
private study. He gave us a hearty greeting, and 
talked almost familiarly of our people and country. We 


_ spoke of the gospel temperance work going on at home, 


and he was very much interested, and among other 
things he said, ‘I thank God I am a total abstainer.’ 
I deem this due to one of the greatest living preachers of 
the gospel.” 

—Mr. U. D. Ward, long an officer of the American and 
Foreign Bible Society, died at his home in Newark, New 
Jersey, on the first day of the year. The Christian Sec- 
retary, of Hartford, says of Mr. Ward: “He had been 
suffering for some months from a disease of the heart, 
but continued laboring at his postin New York until the 
end ofthe last day of the old year. He was born January 
2, 1818; so that, had he lived one day longer, he would 
have died exactly at the age of sixty-one. He had been 
connected with the office of the American and Foreign Bible 
Society about thirty-three years, most of the time as 
treasurer, and during much of that period also corres- 
ponding secretary. He was first elected to the office last 
mentioned in May, 1862. For many years he did the 
neavy work of two executive officers, besides occasionally 
visiting associations and conventions as collecting agent. 
With excellent business talents and untiring energy, 
together with great patience and gentle manners, he was 
well formed to direct the society during the trying times 
through which it had to pass in his days. He loved the 
Bible cause, and gave the last days of his life to such 
deliberations and exertions as promised to set it forward. 
He knew, for months before the summons came, that 
there was but a step between him and death; but still he 
assured his most intimate friends that he felt that he 
could not spend his last moments better than in Bible 
work.” 


BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—_@—— 

A Selection of Spiritual Songs, with Music, for the Church 
and the Choir. Selected and arranged by Charles S. Robin- 
son, D.D. New York: Scribner & Co.— Dr. Robinson’s 
Songs for the Sanctuary has probably been the most popular 
and successful of the undenominational hymn-books of recent 
years. The present volume seems to us to be a still better 
book, since it embodies the results of recent hymnological 
progress, without losing the standard and popular excellence 
of the previous collection. First of all, it is a usable book ; 
one which can be introduced into choir or congregation 
without jarring, and to the advantage of both the lover of 
old hymns and tunes, and the friend of modern revival 
music, Dr. Robinson has made a practical book; and his 
design includes the direct and forcible Ninety and Nine, on 
the one hand, and the rapt and monastic O Paradise, on the 
other : both classes of modern hymns being complemented 
in these pages by a very large number of the hymns and 
tunes sung by our fathers and grandfathers, never to be 
banished from American churches and hearts. We do not 
find that the habit of “tinkering hymns” has frequently 
appeared in these pages. In Rock of Ages—to take the most 
unfortunate example of a tinkered hymn—Dr. Robinson has 
presented both of the principal popular versions, the more 
modern of which, notwithstanding its weaker ending to the 
first stanza, has become quite as genuine a part of the Prot- 
estant hymn-book as the older version. In both cases 
Dr. Robinson, of course, changes the repulsive line which 
Toplady wrote: “ When mine eye-strings break in death.” 
This instance may serve as a suitable example of the right 
and wrong alteration of hymns. It is too much to say that 
in all cases the author’s original words must be better than 
any or all suggested emendations of Christian ages; nor 
should the editor be allowed too freely to alter the standard 
text tosuit his own desires. In some cases the original line 
would seem, to modern readers, a shocking and unvenerable 
thing. Dr. Robinson’s editing of the tunes has been equally 








careful. The utility and convenience of the book are much 


enhanced by its full indexes—of tunes, by names and by 
metres ; of authors, with full Christian names ; of Bible texts; 
of subjects ; of first lines ; and of first lines of stanzas other 
than the first. The mechanical execution is good; the 
printing is clear, but compact ; the page lies flat wherever 
opened,—a prime requisite of a good hymn-book ; and the 
paring of the margins makes the volume light to hold. The 
binding is in two styles,—plain muslin with red edges, at 
$1.50; and gros-grain silk, with gilt edges, at $2.50. The 
latter novel and beautiful style is an old fashion come again. 
(Crown 8vo, pp. 441.) 


Art and Artists in Connecticut. By H. W. French. Boston: 
Lee & Shepard.—A book which stores up material for the 





future book-maker jor reader is a useful production, what- 
ever may be the comprehensiveness of its plan, or the perfec- 
tion of its details. Such a book is the present volume of 
Mr. French’s. The author has diligently searched the 
libraries for biographical and critical material ; but still 
more serviceable is his embodiment, in these pages, of the 
results of much correspondence and personal conversation 
with reference to artists not yet mentioned in the cyclopedias. 
His book includes, besides a popular history of art educa- 
tion in Connecticut, biographical sketches of no less than one 
hundred and sixty-seven artists who live, or have lived, in 
that state. These sketches are accompanied by portraits and 
fac-similes of varied value, having no high importance to the 
critical student, but quite as serviceable as the outline copies 
usually printed with the catalogues of the Royal Academy 
or the National Academy. The defects of Mr. French’s 
book are obvious. The literary style might have received 
higher polish ; the critical spirit is too gentle, the author 
giving high praise to artists of little rank and reputation, 
including boys still in their teens; and, as a consequence, the 
book includes so many names that it must approve itself to 
local pride rather than deliberate judgment. But we repeat 
that Mr. French has produced a pioneer work of importance 
in the history of American art. It is to be hoped that other 
local fields will be similarly covered. (4to, cloth, illustrated, 
pp. xvi, 176. Price, $3.50.) 





John Lothrop Motley: A Memoir. By Oliver Wendell 
Holmes. Boston: Houghton, Osgood, & Co.—Having been 
an intimate friend of Mr. Motley’s for many years, Dr. 
Holmes was eminently well fitted to tell his life-story, and 
he has done it so well, and shows such tender appreciation of 
all that was best in the character he has portrayed, that this 
book can be only less welcome to his own admirers than to 
those of Mr. Motley. One of the best historians—perhaps 
the best—America ever produced, Mr. Motley was also a 
warm-hearted, upright, noble man, who won the love and 
respect of all who knew him, and of thousands who never 
saw his face or heard his voice. That Mr. Motley did not 
live to carry out his whole historical plan will never cease 
to be a source of regret to all lovers of history; and yet 
none who know how completely the death of his wife crushed 
him, can be anything but glad that his lonely waiting was 
short. (16mo, cloth, pp. vii, 278. Price, $1.50.) 





Dodd, Mead, & Co. announce a new story by Martha 
Finley, the author of the “ Elsie Books,” which, the publish- 
ers announce, have reached a sale of nearly fifty thousand 
copies. 

The Magazine of Art, Messrs, Cassell, Petter, & Galpin’s 
popular art monthly, entered upon its second volume with 
the January number. Hereafter it is to devote increased 
attention, by pen and pencil, to American subjects. It is 
published simultaneously in London and New York, at 
three dollars a year. 


The late Henry 8. King, the London publisher, wrote out 
Frederick W. Robertson’s sermons for the press, from Mr. 
Robertson’s rough draughts and from hearers’ notes. The 
sermons, which have had a large circulation in England and 
America, might otherwise not have been published. 


The Family Treasury, the excellent religious monthly 
magazine of Messrs. T. Nelson & Sons, of London, Edin- 
burgh, and New York, has hitherto been issued in this 
country five months later than the English edition. Here- 
after it will appear in the United States simultaneously with 
its English issue. 


D. Appleton & Co. have added to their Collection of For- 
eign Authors, as its fifteenth issue, Tales from the German of 
Paul Heyse, translated by E. L. B., whom we presume to be 
Mr. Edward L. Burlingame, of New York. The literary 
quality of the stories is good. The best known of them, 
L’ Arrabiata, teaches a moral lesson in the usual unpleasant 
Continental manner, 


The first member of the third generation of the Harper 
family to enter the firm of Harper and Brothers is Mr. J. 
Henry Harper, who became a member of the house at the 
beginning of the present year. It issaid that to Mr. J. Henry 
Harper’s taste is largely due the beauty of manufacture of 
several of the leading holiday books of Harper and Brothers, 
during the past two years. 


We were in error, last week, in saying that The Interna- 
tional Review had been sold by Messrs. A. S. Barnes & Co. 
to Messrs. John T. Morse and Henry Cabot Lodge, and that 
its office was to be removed from New York to Boston. Our 
authority for the statement was a Boston letter in the Spring- 
field Republican. Messrs. Barnes have not sold the Review, 
but will retain its publication in New York, as hitherto. 
With the March number, Messrs. Morse and Lodge will 
assume its editorial management, for which they are well 
fitted by education and tastes. Mr. Henry B. Barnes, its 





present editor, will devote himself to the business manage- 
ment of the Review. 


The Franklin Square Library of Harper & Brothers is 
now furnishing much high-class literature, in excellent type, 
at a very moderate cost. Two of the latest issues are Char- 
lotte Bronté’s Jane Eyre and Bulwer’s Last Days of Pompeii, 
complete, and printed in large type, at the price of fifteen 
cents each. Other recent issues are Through Asiatic Tur- 
key, a narrative of a journey from Bombay to the Bosporus, 
by Grattan Geary; and Sport and Work on the Nepaul 
Frontier, or, Twelve Years’ Sporting Reminiscences of an 
Indigo Planter, by “Maori.” The publication ofnumbers of the 
Franklin Square Library will hereafter be weekly, and the 
numbers issued in 1879 bear Friday dates—The Harpers 
have added to their Half-Hour Series a very neat little edi- 
tion of Goldsmith’s Vicar of Wakefield, price, 25 cents ; and 
a Primer of Spanish Literature, by Helen S. Conant, at the 
same price. 


The Public Ledger, of Philadelphia, issued its usual 
almanac at the beginning of the year, for gratuitous distribu- 
tion among its subscribers, no copies being for sale. It is 
printed and bound very prettily, its general make-up being 
even more attractive than in previous issues. Its contents 
include a great amount of useful local and general informa- 
tion ; and the almanac is especially valuable for its Phila- 
delphia chronology and necrology ; its full tables of churches, 
pastors, and religious services in the city; its lists of all 
bishops of episcopal bodies in America; and its guber- 
natorial, congressional, and diplomatic lists. Such an 
almanac as this is much better, for general circulation, than 
any collection of election statistics, to which the majority of 
space in newspaper almanacs.is usually devoted. Weshould 
add that the Ledger Almanac for 1879 contains the former 
and present names of all streams in and around Philadelphia, 
apparently prepared by the same tireless antiquary who 
furnished the article on Philadelphia street nomenclature, in 
last year’s almanac. 


The January number of The Golden Rule in its new maga- 
zine form appears rather late ; but now that the change from 
newspaper to magazine has been effected, its appearance, will 
doubtless be as prompt as hitherto. The Golden Rule: 
An Illustrated Family Magazine, is the new title. The 
magazine consists of seventy-six double umn gages, alittle 
larger than Harper or Scribner ; and is bound ina drab cover, 
embellished by a portrait of the Rev. W. H. H. Murray, its 
editor and publisher. The type is of the large, clear size 
formerly employed. The magazine begins with an Adiron- 
dack story by Mr. Murray, entitled Who Was He? Short 
stories follow, by Rose Terry Cooke and Mr. W. H. Merrill, 
who retains the assistant editorship of the periodical. 
Mr. Murray’s sermon comes next; then a biography accom- 
panied by an excellent portrait of Bayard Taylor. The 
regular departments, begun in this number, and to be 
continued hereafter, are of editorials, religion, social topics, 
the household, rural affairs and floriculture, out-door sports, 
juvenile stories, art, humor, and fashions. All the poems of 
the number are printed together. The musical department 
will contain both music and articles about music. The pieces 
here presented are Sleep, Baby, Sleep, a cradle song, with 
words from the German, and music by Stephen A. Emery; 
and The Wanderer, bySchumann. The Golden Rule succeeds 
to the place, not only of its own weekly issue, but also of the 
Boston publication The Cottage Hearth. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 


Robert Dick: Geologist and Botanist. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D. Illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, pp. 436. New York: Harper & Brothers. 


Samuel Johnson: His Words and his Ways. Edited by E. T. Mason. 
12mo, cloth, pp. 319. Thesame. Price, $1.75. 


Captain Nelson: A Romance of Colonial Days, By Samuel Adams 
Drake. (Harper’s Library of American fetion 8Vvo, paper, pp. 
172. Thesame. Price, 75 cents. 


A Primer of Spanish Literature. By Helen S. Conant. (Harper’s Half- 
Hour Series.) 32mo. paper, pp. 227. Thesame. Price, 25 cents. 


The Vicar of Wakefield. By Oliver Goldsmith. ers 8 Half-Hour 
Series.) 32mo, paper, pp. 258. Thesame. Price, 25 cents. 


The Last Days of Pompeii. y Lord Lytton. Szsaktn Square Li- 
brary.) 4to, sewed, pp. 78. Thesame. Price, 15 cents. 


Through Asiatic Turkey. By Grattan Geary. cee Square Li- 
brary.) 4to, sewed, pp. 92. Thesame. Price, 15 cents, 


Sports and Work on the Nepaul Frontier. By Maori. oma Square . 
Library.) 4to, sewed, pp. 53. The same. Price, 10 cents. 


ae. Rte | Charlotte Bronte. (Franklin Square Library.) 4to 
ed, pp. The same, Price, 15 cents. 


My Son, Give me thine Heart: sermons ngnches, before the universi- 
ties of Oxford and Cambridge. By C. J. Vaughan, D. > 16mo, cloth, 
pp. vii, 263. New York: ‘Macmillan & Co. Price, $1.50 


Hymn’ Service for the Sunday-school. Composed, ‘ieniiatns. and ar- 
ranged hy the Rev. Robert Lowry, W. Howard Doane, D. A. Whe- 
don, D.D., and John H. Vincent, D.D. Oblong 16mo, paper, pp. 64. 
New York: Biglow & Main. 


The House and its Surroundings. (Health rE) 18mo, cloth, pp. 
9%. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Price, 40 cents, 


Premature Death: Its Promotion or a tye (Health Primers.) 
18mo, cloth, pp. 94. Thesame. Price, 40 cents 


Modern Fishers of Men, among the various sexes, sects, and sets ot 
Chartville Church and community. 16mo, paper, pp. 179. The same. 
Price, 50 cents. 


NEW MUSIC. 


"Twas Rum that Spoiled my Boy. Words by the Rev. L. F. Cole; music 
by T. Martin Towne. Chicago: The Chicago Music Company. 
Price, 35 cents. 


The Cottage in the Lane. Song and chorus. Words by Thomas P. 
Saeeenes; music by George W. Persley. The same, Price, 35 
cen! 
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BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 

A correct statement of the circulation of 
The Sunday School Times is given each week. 
The regular edition this week is 27,750 copies. 
A large extra edition is also printed, Adver- 
tisers are free to examine the subscription list 
at any time. ter 

CHURCH FURNISHING.—The manufac- 
turing of pew cushions at Paine’s, Boston, 
Mass., so as to furnish them at moderate 
prices, deserves the approval of church 
committees. 


For THROAT DISEASES AND CouGHS.— 
“ Brown’s Bronchial Troches,” like all other 
really good things, are frequently imitated, 
and purchasers should be careful to obtain 
the genuine article prepared by John I. 
Brown & Sons. 

A SvuccessFuL PApER.—The Youth’s 
Companion of Boston is one of the most 
enterprising sheets in the country. It has 
twice the circulation of any similar publi- 
cation, and unquestionably merits its suc- 
cess. 

A prominent Sunday-school worker 
writes: “The Lesson-Helper is a marvel 
of condensed information. I know of no 
publication that furnishes so much practical 
aid in the same space and for the same 
cost.” Sent three months on trial for ten 
cents. Eugene R. Smith, Publisher, Bible 
House, New York. 








SPECIAL NOTICES. 





OR Hoyt’s GRAND MARCH. by 2, Ma 

with y fine. icture of Governor-elect. Price, 40 cents. 

ia é ALKER, 1113 Chestnut Street, Philadel- 
P 





HEROEs OF CHARITY. By JamEs F. Coss, F. G. 
R. 8. = interesting and ennobling work of real life, 
describing th® paitevemnents of seven of the most effi- 
by 4 friends of humanity. 232 pp. Four engravings. 
80 cts. y American Tract Society, N. Y. i- 
oy 1512 Chestnut St., Phila. Send for copy of the 


ated Christian Weekly. 








The “BIBLE CATECHISM.” 52 questions with 
Bible answers. Specially adapted to Infant and 
Primary Classes. Single copies, 7c. J. M. HUDNUT, 
346 Broadway, New York City. 





SAMPLES 8. 8. PAPERS free’_B. Griffith, Phila. 
Read the NEW YORK SUN. 

READ THE ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 

Use “ Maize Flour Toilet Soap.” 

11 Cent Zephyr. Finn. Seventh and Arch, Phila. 

Rob’t Carter & Bros., Publishers, 530 Broadway, N. Y® 

PEMAQUID, by MRS. PRENTISS, $1.75. 

USE WALTER BAKER & CO.’S CHOCOLATE. 
U. D. Ward, Publisher, 150 Nassau St., up stairs, N. Y. 
Library numbers, Van Everen, 191 Fulton 8t., N. Y. 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON, Springfield, Mass. 
































SUBSCRIBE FOR LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 

The “ Automatic’? Sewing Machine is the best. 
Collins’ Paragraph Testament. 414 Broadway, N. Y. 
Beatty’s Celebrated Pianos & Organs, Washington.N.J. 
Samples, 8.8. Papers,Christian at Work Pub. Co. N.Y 

Charles Scribner’s Sons, 743 Broadway, N. Y. 

J.L. Patten & Co., Publishers of Leisure Hours, N.Y. 
" WORCESTER’S DICTIONARY IS THE BEST. 


























MARCY’S SCIOPTICON with well selected 

views adapted to religious and secular enter- 
tainments, will be ae cheap. A. F. KNOX, Box 841, 
Brattleboro, Vermon 


ANTED, purchaser for retiring } 
in a machine shop and foun 
years, ina — of 4,000 inhabitants. 








partner’s interest 
ry, established 25 
Buildi ings. 


ddres: 
J. CAMPBELL, 49 South Canal St., CHICAGO. 








ECTURES for Sunday schools,Institutes, &c with 
4 or without stereopticon—for terms, address Prof. 
A'TKINSON, 237 ‘North 12th Street, Puiladelphia, 


ATTENTION, Ministers, Sunday-school Workers. 
For sale ~ A se Appleton’s American 
Cyclo opedia, new edition, escey b uding, 16 vols., and 
1876 nual, making 17 vols. Lange’s ‘Commentary 
onthe New Testament, 10 vols., caee, and one vol- 
ume on the Old. Also set McClintock & Strong Bibli- 
cal, Theological and Ecclesiastical Cyciopedia, 7 vols , 
library binding. The above sets are new, never had 
an hour’s use; just from the publishers, and will be 
Sold ata bargain, tor cash, together or separately. 
Address H. B. Kibbee, 288 N. Pearl St., Albany, N.Y. 


CHOICE SEEDS 


for trial, Dag pn March Ist, the 

e' ose Aster. Japan Pinks, Phlox Grandi- 
flora, Petunia, Japan Cockscomb, Verbena Bn ag 
& full-sized packet and mixed colors in each. Catalogue 
free. L. W. GOODELL, Amherst, Mass. 


THE PENN MUTUAL 


LIFE IRSURA RCE CO., of Philadelphia. 
THE | PENN i X is. purely M Mucaal ' 
rem: 
your, mer ums are p Boke to 





Best Offer Yet! 
For only 25¢. I willsend 
Choicest Double Portu- 





280,723. 

mpany. AU ot its 
the members every 
rance at the lowest possibile 
forfeitable for = r value. 





Plans for 1879. 


The lesson plans of The Sunday School Times for 1879 include a fuller 


variety than ever of praqical helps 
International lessons. 


to the understanding and use of the 


One new feature is a series of “ Teaching Hints,” to 


aid the teacher in emphasizing and applying the lesson truths best suited to 
his class. An experienced superintendent or teacher is to take the lessons 
for a month, and say what truth or truths from its text he would press home 
to the scholars—of different ages and grades—and how he would do this. 


This is in addition to all the lesson 


helps hitherto given in our columns. 


Already arrangements have been made for these hints—for a month each— 
from Mr. Dwight L. Moody, Mr. John Wanamaker, Mr. John E. Searles, Jr., 


Mr. John B. Smith, Mr. Henry Plant 


ythe Rev. W. F. Crafts, the Rev. J.C. W. 


Coxe, Mr. Alexander G. Tyng, and other skilled instructors. Itis believed that 
this plan will give aid in a line where least help has been commonly furnished 
by the lesson periodicals, and that it will meet the want of very many teach- 
ers. Yet another new feature is a series of homiletical papers on the lessons, 


by well-known clergymen throughout 


the country. The Rev. Drs. Howard 


Crosby, William M. Taylor, George Dana Boardman, William Ormiston, 
Charles S. Robinson, John E. DeWitt, and others of like reputation, are 


included in those who are to render 


this service to the teachers. “Critical 


Notes” will be continued by Professor Toy on lessons of the Old Testament, 
and by Professor Kendrick on those of the New. Professor Hall will give, 


week by week, his “ Orientalisms of 


the Lesson.” Mr. Peltz will supply 


the “Lesson Framework.” Mr. Trumbull will add his “Illustrative Appli- 
cations.” The “Hints for the Primary Teacher,” by Faith Latimer, and the 
“Suggestive Questions,” by Miss Pearce, will not be lacking ; nor will “Bible 
Lights,” “Blackboard Hints,” and “ Eclectic Side Lights.” 

For subscription prices see “Terms of Subscription” on another page. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 








TOMLINSON’S 


Sunday-School Records at $1.00. National Library Records, 
at $1.25, $1.50, $1.75. Cloth Collection Envelopes, per 
doz.,50c. National Library Cards, per 100, $1.00. Na- 
tional 8. 8. Certificates, per 100, $1.00 to $3.00. National 
Class-Books, per doz., 75c. And Olass-Cards, Library 
Tickets, etc., etc., are the standard. 

JOHN TOMLINSON, Publisher, 


Chicago. 
JOHNNY’S VACATIONS. By Mary E. N. HatTHE- 
way. Illust. 16mo. 25. 
ys, with bright pictures of 


Established 1855. 





ful stories for 
life. 





country 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE.SEND FOR ONE 





BOSTON: DLOTHROP & CO. PUBLISHERS. 





AN ORIGINAL NOVEL. 


“AS IT MAY HAPPEN” 


AMERICAN ire. END. CHARACTER. 
12mo. Extracloth. $1.50, 


The following are brief extracts from letters 
of critics who have read advance copies of “As 
It May Happen.” 


Dr. R. SHELTON MACKENZIE SAYS: 
“It is a story truly geiginal in design and successful 
in execution. The di e is natural all through. 
There is infinite veces © action, some humor, and a 
great deal of mystery. The author dis’ lays great 
power and skill in constructing and telling a story, 
the interest of which never flags.” 


A PROMINENT MAN WRITES: 

“Nothing has interested me so much for manya 
day as this story. It is admirably written, and is 
ent a, original in its plot and development. a 
Safmaitabte in its — of Irish character, 
simply” in’ itable, and its pathos is most natural ca 
effective.’ 
OPINION OF A DISTINGUISHED CLERGYMAN: 
“Tt will excite unusual interest, and find a rare 
degree of favor with all lovers of pure fiction. It is 
decidedly a ‘wholesome’ story. Its wonderful inter- 
= t depends on nothing questionable in matter or 


F ROM A BRILLIANT LITTERATEUR: 
“T pronounce it the best American novel that has 
appeared for years. Most of its characters are strik- 
as original. 


Ra” For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
mail, postpaid, upon receipt of the price, by 


PORTER & COATES, Publishers, 
No. 822 CHESTNUT ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





Now Ready !! INTERNATIONAL 8. 8. 


ALL MAP 2 


WESTERN ASIA, and large Map of 
Ancient Jerusalem, 36x48 ~— Illustrates 
the International S. 8. Lessons, early 
Old ‘Testament History, showing Syria, 
Palestine, Armenia, Assyria, Regions of 
Babylon, Nineveh, Susa, Ararat. Rivers, 
Tigris, Euphrates. etc; giving Bible, ancient ‘and mod- 
ern names; doubtful locations so designated; Illus- 
trates the captivity of the Jews, together with a map 
of ancient Jerusalem_ to illustrate the building of 
the second ‘Temple. Large bold letters, easily read 
at a distance, 

Superior to any issued of this cheapest and best 
series 8S.S. Maps. Sent prepaid on ressipt. of price, 
Fine White Muslin, Countries colored, only. 00 
White Paper mt’d’ on Rollers. Countries col’d. 3.00 
With Spring Roller, same aS above....+.+-.00.4+ 5.00 

Don’t fail to order International 8. 8. Map D. 


A, H, EILERS Publishing Co., 
2938 Thomas St., St. Louis, Mo, 


Cer: wae Leg + ” for phen yet A Sales 








| HOW TO READ THE BIBLE WITH RELISH. 


The Bible and the Sunday-School, 


EDITED BY REV. W. F. CRAFTS, 


| Contains suggestions on reading the Bible with inter- 
est and profit 1 the shape oi outline lectures and 
BIBLE READINGS from twenty-nine of the fore- 
most Christian workers in Canada and the United 
States; also a multitude of practical suggestions in 
regard to the CHAUTAUQUA NORMAL CLASS 
LESSONS and Methods of SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
WORK. 171 pages. Price only 50 cents. 
Sent by mailon /F. H. REVELL, 
receipt of price by |W. G. HOLMES, } C#ICAGo. 
Also HITCHCOCK & WALDEN, Chicago, Cincin- 
nati, St. Louis, and Atlanta. 


THE DICTIONARY OF PHRASE 
AND FABLE. 


Giving;the Derivation, Source and Origin of Common 
Phrases, lusions and words that have a Tale to 





tell. By Rev. E. COBHAM BREWER, LL.D. Fourth 
esr yy ne 8vo.. 1014 pages, cloth. Ronn half 
call, 
ft pd path gh dy had at an 
will be sent by mail, postage prepaid, 4 bee mre, of the 
price. RS TON Sablishers. 
Cc REMSEN, & HAFFE 


FFELFINGER, 
624, 626, and 628 Market St., Phila 





THE LATEST 
SUNDAY MORNING SERMONS 


Rev.C. H, Spurgeon & Rev. Dr. Talmage 


ARE PUBLISHED EVERY WEEK IN THE 


CHRISTIAN HERALD and Signs of 
Our Times. 
$1.50 per annum. Sample copies free. Agents wanted. 
JOS. SPURGEON, 63 Bible House, New York. 

AG F NTSe rofits selling our New Books, 

GOLDEN THOUGHTSON MOTHER 
HomME AND Fe sod how gM “ CURIOSITIES OF THE BIBLE.” 
Moopy’s Bibles, etc. Send ——— 


for full particolars. E. B. TREAT. Publisher. 
Broadway, 5. . 2 





make quick sales and the best 


AGENTS WANTED for Dr. March’s New Book 


FROM DARKTO DAWN 


In this new volnme the Popular Author of Nien 
ScENES IN THE BIBLE portrays with vivid and thrill- 
ing force the events of Sacred Truth, and adds fresh 
testimony to the beauty, pathos and png od of the 
Stories of the Bible. Agents will find this Book wh 
its 5) wxlive yay rye beautiful en FA, and rich 
= —y - pest 3 n the market. rms Liberal. Cir- 

J.C. McCURDY & CO., Phila., Pa. 





CHEAP ae 


T. Y. CROWELL, 744 Broadway, N. Y. 
NEW AND BEAUTIFUL 
UNDA 





Cards—and Hymnal Cards. 
TEACHERS’ ste list EDUCATIONAL CARDS 
SENT FREE any address. J. BUFFORD’S 
SONS, Publishers of Novelties in Fine Arts, 141 to 147 
Franklin Street, Boston, Mass. 








FFICE 0: 
E UNITED 8k RVICE QUARTERLY, 
1510 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia- 

We have the pene of announcing that we have 
just issued the initial number of Tux UNITED SER- 
VICE, a quarterly review, which, as its name indicates 
will be devoted to the ‘inter:sis of the Army and 
Navy of the United States. The want of such a -. 
resentative publication has been long and seriously felt 
by the officers of the two services, which have hereto- 
tore been alone among the protessions of the country 
without a magazine of this character to represent 
them, and to advance their interests by the pub ion 
of professional articies and criticisms. 

e field is a wide one, and it will be the mission of 
THE UNITED ShRVICE to occupy it as fully as possi- 
ble by the publication of technical, critical, descriptive, 
and reminiscent articles by the highest officers an 
authorities sin the Army, the Navy,.the Volunteer 

Service, and in civil life. eae all subjects of perma- 
nent concern or passing interest which may be within 
the scope of its mission. Such a periodical cannot fail 
to be equally interesting and valuable, not only to those 
who are now or who ever have been in either of the 
services, but to otber classes of readers as well, the 
being generally interested in the historical and 
niscent articles which Army and Navy officers, from 
the varied, not to say exciting —— of their lives, 
ary. po 0 peculiarly qualified to w 

index of the chateatet of the review is the 
table of contents of the first number, a part of which 
we give herewith : 

Our Navy. By Admiral D. D. Porter, U.S.N. Polar 
Colonization. er ne ee Howgate,U.S8. A. Con- 
versions of Cai LB commouere yo aa, 
Uv. 8. N. Jour Te — oe 2 I ki 

Interoceanic 


Clay Trumbull. Nicaragua a 
Prob mY Cusmmmeie KE. oe fui U.8.N. Care TA 
ittemore, U.S.A. 


Smau-A eae by ar Wh rJ.M. Wh 
“* New Ironsides”’ Cha — By ae Geo ™ 
The Marine Corps in Birks of 
- Cc. Cochrane, U.S. MC Cc. 
edical Director Edward sin Biot 

lovements of Tr in Cities in Case iippet, 

By Sassell Thayer. The Wreck of the Say tg 
Assistant Engineer E. T. Warburton, Uv. "The Te. 
dian Question. The Battle of op Fort Hoyall Poem) / Com- 
modore T. H. aes 8S. N. The Re gulations 


rmy Reserve in pe am ag Ber- 
y of ic. By Gen. 
— a Laan ty So other papers on Milita 


cs. 
fea the review will > ine pub- 
Meation. Of translations of the most valuable technical 


articles appeari ~* in the jleading foreign united ser- 
he mi: ines, thus keeping our officers thoroughly 
nform: 


upon the latest developments in European 
mil oid and naval science. 


Bree ae o of the Quarterly will contain from 
160 to 


Subscription asd atyes sas 3 ¥ ‘le copies, 75 cents. 
eis 4 MERSLY & CO. 





BOOK AGENTS WANTED for the NEW 
mprehensive 
av. Commentary 


THis GnEaT WORK combines in a single volume the 


Geementee of JAMIESON, vase, Brown, 
HENRY, and , with the entire Text of the Bible. 
The fall’ Bible + ‘is — on the left- d 


hroughout ng entire work; while on the 0) 
the Text, are given the com ined 
the Aft. authors named, thus en- 
3 k eS ex: meaning 
of any passage. PARALLEL 
saGEs of the Bible p premsed & at the side of relative 
subjects in the jacent Text, ‘Sle a t amount of 
ry matter, Exp lanatory ‘ables, etc. The 
magnificently fliustrated with fine 
Enererine ,vings, and a complete series of new a and 
lans based on the latest biblical researches. The 
and @ fullness of detail of — slegant Maps 
are not even approached by any other 
work is now completed, ae, ee it A sold 
either fn Parts or in bound copies. 07 en- 
Gornee a4 , Ly KA of = evangelical enoall ination 
extant for family use. 
Augay Behoot Tunes Times of er edito- 
rial, pronounces it “ Tux B: 
Send for circulars giving fall information, etc. 


ORTHINGTON & CO., Publishers, 
4. D.'W Hartford, Conn, 


GOSPEL HYMNS No, 8 


IS A 


Pronounced Success! 


GOSPEL HYMNS No.1 and No. 2 


Have been used with great ecoeptenes in the Bander: 


shools, 11 in Gos 
Meetings, and Temperance ecttnes vaufover the land. 
GOSPEL HYMNS No. 3 


Is full of New and Tpagtring Songs, and will prove a 
worthy supplement to No. 1 and ie, 2in the ~ 


SERVICE OF SACRED SONG. 











Booksellers throughout the United States sell the 
Gospel Hymns. Ifyoucannot get them in your neigh- 
horhood, send at once to either of the publishers. 





Price Music Edition, $30 per 100 ; % cents by Den. 
‘Words Only, paper covers, $5 per 100 ; 6 cts. by Mail. 


JOHN CHURCH & Co., Cincinnati. 
BIGLOW & MAIN, E. 9th. St., New York. 


LOOK OUT FOR 
a oe 
Musical Societies, BOOK Ot 
ANTHEMS, 


Conventions, etc, 
H. R. PALMER. 


Ready in . 
BIGLOW ¢ & MAIN, JANUARY 


76 East Ninth St., New York. 1 879 
73 Randolph 8t., Chicago. ° 

\() Embossed Potte: 

nies, 25c. Curtis 











The works Ly Palmer are | 
oe most popular of their mings 

the Book oF ANTHEMS will | 
renk with the best. 


Send One Dollar for one Copy by 
Mail, brads i 





Pictures, or 500 Degaloonia a 
Henry, mS. 4ih Bt. Phila 


a wee ngs Set, Come rehensive Commentar 
Fr — , Worthington & Uo. naive Commentary 
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PUBLISHER’S DEPARTMENT. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION, 


THE SUNDAY 1 SCHOOL TIMES. 
From 1 to 14 copies, - - - - 

“15t0.29 “ "22 - 
30 Copies and upwards, - 

BD heen includes 15 cents for Se 





ac banner be stopped at Y the 
soriber so desires, and reuvits the amount for the 

time that he has received it. 

wy 6 special rate to Pastors and Seema bee 
pesn Gieeptieeeh.” The price to all single subscribers 

is now §2.15, the lowest price at which it can be afforded. 


yubacriptlo ns will be received for any portion of a 
Fn 
vnaat md be 





same rate at which th eh the club Tact jormed oi weels be 
ie club, as 
ibscribe anew. Buck addition ional sub- 
Sar tier hoes time with the club as 
subscribers to pay pro 
ior the tne of thelr subecrip tions. 
asking to have the direction 


of a paper 

to name not onl the post- 

Coe to 4 ‘wich they Wish it ont, but also the one to 
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Ready for Delwery ! 


The Scholars’ Quarterty or the first quarter of 1879is now ready or delivery. It has been enlarged by 
eight pages of music, furnishing an appropriate and familiar closing 
son help has a circulation of 140,000 copies among schools of all denominations. It is widely used in place of the 
ordinary Question Books and Lesson Leaves. The price of The Scholars’ Quarterly is 25 cents a year, or $25 for 
a hundred copies ayear. Sent by mail without cost of postage to subscribers. Subscriptions are taken for 
three or six months at the yearly rate: under ten copies three months, seven cents each. Send seven cents for 
aspecimen copy. Specimens of the Weekly Lesson Leaf sent free. Address 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 610 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


for each lesson. This popular les- 








MUSICAL PUBLICATIONS. 
THE 


“Gospel Male Choir’ 


By JAS. McGRANAHAN. 


The distinguishing feature of this new book, is that 
every piece is arranged for men’s voices, thus ‘Alling a 
lace heretofore unoccupied, and furnishing the means 
fo : such inspiring music as is referred to in the follow- 





CARD FROM MR. MOODY: 


“ T cordially recommend Mr. McGranahan’s 
book of Gospel yo arranged for Male Voices 
for use im Vy ervices. f 

I regard the singing of appropriate pieces, 
sach on ore found Tin’ this Seok, by Pha 
Chorus, as the most oa i, 800 and ¢ ud effective music 
I have ever heard. 00. 


‘GOSPEL MALE CHOIR” 


Contains the most useful of the older Gospel Songs 
and a large sup ; of new ones never before published 
in any form. are easily arranged and kept well 
within the cuenpees of Male Voices. 

Price of GOSPEL MALE CHOIR 50 cents by mail— 
$5 a dozen, by express. Specimen pages free. 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
805 Broadway, N. Y. CINCINNATI, 0. 


NOW READY! BRIGHT! SWEET! CHEERFUL! 


GOSPEL ECHOES ..22»= 


Do not supply your be pm | with new singing books, 
until you have examined and tested this book, It is b: 

far the best for ree “schools, Prayer-meeti: an 

Home Circles. lof contributions from the 
best authors of inadupecheol music in the country. 
Children, Teache e-r 7% ents, a Parents, 
all say they want it. For sale everywhere Sample 





pases free. Sample co wwe cane, or oF 8.0 or cone 
y mail. Address, C. 

Oskaloosa, Iowa; or O. meek Co., Boston ca ond 
New York. 








RE Kg 
FLORAL GUIDE 


A beautiful work of 100 pages, One Colored is 
Plate, and 300 Illustrations, with Descriptions of the 
best Flowers and Vegetables, and how to w them, 
All for a Fiwe Cent Stamp. In English or German. 


The Flower and Vegetable Garden, 175 Pages, Six Col- 
ored Plates, and many hundred En gravings. For 50 
cents in paper covers; $1.00 in clogant cloth. In Ger- 
man or English. 

Vick’s Illustrated es agazine.—32 Pages, a Col- 
ored Plate in every number and many fine or 
ings. Price, $1.25 a year; Five Copies for $5.00. 

Vick’s Seeds are bone aoe in the world. Send Five 
Cent Stamp for a FLORAL GUIDE, “Tine, List and 
Prices, an plenty of in information. Address. 


JAMES VICK, asus N.Y. 





EDUCATIONAL. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 


Supplies Families, Schools, and Colleges with compe- 
tent Hinstructors. lon peg es Miss M. J. Youne. 


OME SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
4085 Chestnut 8! Ligg 
Best Seren eer oe a thorough. Yr > Refers by 
Clay Trumbuil, Editor "ot The san 
1 Times, and Rev. 8. W. Dana, 4001 Pine 
Sheakon, address, 
MRS. J. A. ay Principal. 


Aris f- : for our * et Dolla A Tito 
nN, a 
at the School Colleges. Tel a io a 


eer. catalogues and information appl: the Master 
Ogee AWILLIAM EVERETT PhD. ’ 

















Agency for Schools & Teachers, 
80 UNION SQUARE, N. Y. 
Supplies GOOD teachers with positions, A. Moston 
form for stamp. Supplies 
Competent Tastractory WITHOUT CLA RG. 
T. COTESWORTH ae ll ° 
80 Union Square, N. Y. 


OTA ATI WESLEYAN AM FE ALE COLLEOS 
een Lmeretare, Seam ce, Languages 


Painting, Wood 
as Ae DAVID M MOORES, D.D., President. 


ATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND 
Oratory, Philad’a. J. W. Shoemaker, A.M., Pres. 


Hours Musical i 
New England Sopservatory, tual TS 
Hall, Boston. E. Tourjee, Di 














ARIS.—M "5 School, Bou- 
logne, Seine. near hly recommended 
by Parents of former Pupils. Next to begin 








Tells witheut the writ. 
Bs 0 of any figures when a 
Sean wes Y akon pon — 

\ mumber it a who 

) N D AY took it out. Bathusias- 
tically end: by Libra- 


CHOOL 


HUTTE S 


riens @re using it. 
Price, only $1.30. Send 
for Descriptive Circular 
and Testimonials. 


sWiiasy Val ie 


LIBRARY 
rene EBEN. SHUTE, 
RECORD #2 Bromfield St., Boston. 





HOW TO MAKE HOUSE 


PLANTS BLOOM. 


Send for a little book on cultivating house plant lanta, rote 
8S. T. Maynard, fessor of ee t 

chusetts Agricultural College Mailed FREE yn any 
address by W.H. BOWKER & Manufacturers. 
Bowker’s Ammoniated Food for Flowers and the 
Celebrated Stockbridge Manures. 43 Chatham Street, 
Boston; 3 Park Place, New York. 


THE MODEL PRESS 


is the sim, epee easiest running, 
fastest and most porte Fe ess ever 
aran 


invented, and to be 
Mop L ‘Thoroug ly Reliable 
Any smart boy can manage it, and 


do hundreds of dollars worth of work a year. It saves 
business men all their printing bills. esses as low 
as $3. For business Agua 78 he to $35. Rotary 
foot power, $100 to $160. 6,000 now in use, 
and a Prize he wd awarded at tthe Paris Exposition. 
Khe Lead Press oes the World. 
A eo 1 trated 124 e book, entitled 
HOWTO PRINT and copy of the PRINTER’ § GUIDE, 
with full particulars, mailed for 10 cents. Address 
J. W. DAUGHADAY & CO., Inventors and Man’ fre. 
* No. 723 Chestnut St.» Philadelphia, Pa. 


USE A BINDER. 


Subscribers wishing to keep their copies of 
The Times in good condition, and have them 
at hand for reference, should use a binder. 
We can send by mail, postage paid, a strong, 
plain binder for $1.00, or a handsome one, 
half leather, for $1.50. These binders have 
been made expressiy for The Times, and are 
of the best manufacture. The papers can be 
placed in the binder week by week, thus 
keeping the file complete. Address, 

JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 


610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 








Do your own S. S. Printing. 

















of 8, 8. 
Chicago. 


B ‘ripples nee to any * 


F. : & 


The Soul’s Inquiries Answered 


IN THE WORDS OF SCRIPTURE. 
A Year Book of Scripture Texts, arranged sy 
Moon. With an introduction by,Rev.,T. L. Cuyler, ‘DD. 
No more useful book could be placed in the hands of 
Ingricedomplcte with ianicpagertfor acy, to 
$1.00; 5 red ¢ edge, 75 cents; edition without diary, 50 
THOMAS Y. CROWELL, Publisher, 
744 Broadway, New York 
= by all booksellers, or sent post-paid on receipt of 
price. 








AT A COST OF ONE CENT. 


Send the request on a postal card and 





we will foward post free, sample copies 





of our Popular Sunday School Periodi- 





cals. We are positive that you will 





after examination, agree with the great 





multitude of Sunday School workers in 





pronouncing them the best in matter; 





the most attractive in appearance; and 





the cheapest in price of any periodicals 
of their kind issued. Address, 








¥F. H. REVELL, 
148 & 150 Madison St., Chicago. 
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AGENTS WANTED. 


UCCESSFUL FOLKS. 


Matthew Hale Smitih’s new book. 


1000 Prominent persons, men and women ART. 
EWART, 





STEEL PoRTRAITS OF A. T. 
VANDERBILT, BENNETT, Ae. 
'The sensation of the season. Now is the time for 
to secure Fs Anh) Address for 
x uisee circulars and terms, 
AMERICAN PUBLIS CO., Hartford, ‘Conn. 
Chicago, Ill. 


Wonderful, But True!!! What? 
Why. agen better thi 
wee ae ts eee aes 

ponabiy. 5, an and wrise 
August 8, Gan one in Al 





and be LL . 8. 
ig tb Northumberland Co. », Pa, 


ABBOTT'S Lape Txt Illustrated) NEW 





WITH NOTES, isa +o work for oem. 2 Nothin; 
like it. All wan . H. 

GOODSPEED eX 00. .. New York, or Cinuineat, Ohio. 
B | PAY.—With Stencil Outfits, What costs 4 cts. 


sells rapidly for 50 cts. Catalogue/ree. S. M. 
SPENCER, 12 Washington St.. Boston, Mass, 








ADY AGENTS vane TED for the most popular 
Corset ever mad 
Sold only by y agents. Address, . 
ER BROS,, 351 Broadway, N. Y. 


9 Medals, Paris is the best. Two 
Paris, 1878. Selling 
better than ever. Agents write 
a % Peet gaan DAvIs & 


MACIC LANTERNS 


AND STEREOPTICONS. 
we Pubic, Suntor-sthon. and Home Exhibitions. 
free. Views illustrating all subjects. 
C. C, 1. MILLIGA AN, 728 Chestnut St. Philada 


Busi ness for a man with small capital. 
Prices Grently Bod luced. 

















MAGIC LANTERNS 


illustrating 


every oh oR a cic Rar A 





with small 
‘8 for CHUROH and SUNDAY OOL ‘Entertain: 
ments and Home apenee Godtetnn ao S eee catal 
free. McALLISTER, Mf’ NY. 








CHURCH FURNITURE. 


BUCKEYE Bete FOUNDRY, 

Bells of Pu rund Tin 

for Churches, Me 4 ools, Fire 

BELLS: Ajerms, Farms, etc. Fuiiy 

ua Vv h Ae EP Oke oP. eeagee 
MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


Bt... leet ane: Bony New York, 


special atent attention Siven 4 5 nu % SELLS, 


a 
J. & R. LAMB, Church Furniture, 
00. ON TABLES, PULPITS, BTC: 


Silk and Gold 8. §. Banners, $5.00 each: 
Send for Circular,59 Carmine St.N.Y, 


























WORTH REPEATING. 


HOW WE LEARN. 
[From Bonar’s Hymns of Faith and Hope.] 


Great truths are dearly bought. The common 
trut 
Such as men give and ae from da ay to day, 
Comes in the common walk of easy life, 
Blown by the careless wind across our way. 





Bought in the market, at the current price, 
Bred of the smile, the jest, perchance the 


bowl ; 
It tells no tales of daring or of worth, 
Nor pierces even the surface of a soul. 


Great truths are greatly won. Not found by 
chance, 
Nor wafted on the breath of summer dreams ; : 
But grasped in the great struggle of the soul, 
Hard-buffeting with adverse wind and 
stream. 


Not in the general mart, ’mid corn and wine ; 
Not in the merchandise of gold and gems; 
Not in the world’s gay hall of midnight mirth; 

Not mid the blaze of regal diadems ; 


But in the day of conflict, fear, and grief, 
When the strong hand of God, put forth in 


might, 
Plows up the sub-soil of the stagnant heart, 
ane the imprisoned truth-seed to "the 
ight 


Wrung from the troubled spirit, in hard hours 
Of weakness, solitude, perchance of pain, 
Truth springs, like harvest from the well- 
plow eld, 
And the soul feels it has not wept in vain. 





HABITUAL FAULTFINDERS,. 


[From The Messenger.] 


We once heard of a family, who spent 
their summer evenings at the front door 
making remarks about people who passed. 
The spirit of criticism and gossip so laid 
hold of them, that when winter came they 
could hardly stay away from the parlor 
windows, and usually posted one of the 
children to report when any one was com- 
ing. The signal brought the mother and 
daughters away from the midst of pressing 
care. Brooms were dropped, hands taken 
from the half-kneaded dough, dinners were 
allowed to burn, and babies to cry,—every- 
thing was given up for the time being 
rather than miss the sight of a neighbor, 
and know for a certainty how she walked, 
and what she had on. The disposition to 
do this seemed to be a hereditary trait, 
which was likely to grow stronger, from 
the fact that it was so assiduously culti- 
vated. The grandmother was reported to 
know more about other people’s business 
than anybody else, and the little ones of 
~ | the third generation, before they had 
reached the first decade of their years, had 
learned to look into windows, construct 
stories out of limited material, and even 
invent facts. People were a little shy of 
the connection, ont were careful how they 
spoke even in the presence of the old lady’s 

andchildren. Anything said by a mem- 

er of that family was received with some 
grains of allowance. 

The mischievous girls of the town 
amused themselves by watching this pro- 
pensity. They would divide themselves 
into squads, one of which would call, and 
allow the other to pass, to see what remark 
would be made. Then those who had 
passed would return and stop, and allow 
the first party to leave, affording an oppor- 
tunity for criticism upon them. Then there 
would be a comparing of notes, and a “ call 
altogether,” just to note how serene hypoc- 
~ could be. 

here was not, there could not be, any 
confidence in those people. They were 
insincere, and everybody knew it. Even 
ey roffers of kindness they made in cases 

omestic affliction and distress were not 
nce when it could be helped; for 
there was a constant dread that the sancti- 
ties of the sick-chamber would be violated, 
and family affairs not only exposed, but 
misconstrued and er so as to be 
productive of false unpleasant impres- 
sions. 

No one feels safe in the presence of 
such persons. Even though people may 
never think of believing what they say, 
they are a disturbing element in any com- 
munity, and every true person dreads 
them as the coils of a viper, even though 
its bite may have been rendered harmless. 
Falsehood is loathsome, and a relief is felt 
when men get away from it. 

It is weeded to say that such. persons 
are more open to criticism than any one 
else, and that the faults and foibles they 
charge upon others are the best indicators 





of their own besetting sins, The philoso- 
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phy of Phariseeism is as patent now as it 
was in the days of our Saviour upon earth. 
Uncharitable remarks about the character 
or conduct of others, or even about their 
dress or taste—words often so unkind and 
wounding—might, in ninety-nine cases out 
ofa hundred, be applied with morejustice to 
the person uttering them than to those in 
regard to whom they are uttered, and, as a 
general thing, sensible, observant people 
see this. The urchin who laughs loudest 
at the paper pinned to the coat of his com- 
panion, should see to it that the bigger 
one on his own back is not causing most 
merriment. There was wisdom in hold- 
ing up the mirror so that the Basilisk 
could see its own face. 

Why people should delight in looking 
only upon the faults of others, even ifreal, is 
a question that can be answered only on 
the ground of perverted human nature, 
which is prone to hate its neighbor; but 
such persons help to add to the sorrows of 
the world, and inflict misery upon them- 
selves. The difficulty is one that concerns 
personal character. The man’s own inward 
spirit, rather than the foibles of his fellows, 
is what is to be corrected, and never was 
there a more necessary prayer than, “ From 
all uncharitableness, good Lord, deliver 
us.” 





A HEROIC LIGHT-HOUSE 
KEEPER. 


[From The New York World.] 


The Acadians have a tradition that God 
enjoined perpetual silence and desolation 
on Labrador and Anticosti when he gave 
them to Cain for a heritage. However 
that may be, it is certain that while other 
wilds of the earth yield to man’s conquest 
these vast wastes remain ever void an 
empty. The Indians called the isiand 
Natiscotte,—the country of wailing,—and 
under the modern corruption of Anticosti 
it has added to its terrible renown. Its 
whole history, from the day it was discov- 
ered by Jacques Cartier in 1534 to the 

resent, is a record of human suffering. 
Here and there, however, there is a tale of 
heroism worthy of a nobler scene. In 
August, 1869, the family of Edward Pope, 
keeper of the Ellis Bay light-house, was 
stricken down by typhoid fever, and, to 
add to his misfortunes, the revolving appa- 
ratus of his light broke. The government 
steamer had gone, and Pope had no means 
of communicating with the marine depart- 
ment at Quebec or elsewhere. The light 
revolved, or flashed, as the technical 
phrase is, every minute and a half; and if 
it flashed no more it would probably be 
mistaken by passing vessels in that region 
of fog for the stationary light at the west 

int of the island, and thus lead to dire 
oss of life. Pope found that with a little 
exertion he could turn it and make it flash, 
and at once determined to fill the place of 
the automatic gear. Accordingly, this 
humble hero sat in the turret, with his 
watch by his side, turning the light regu- 
larly at the allotted time every night, from 
7 P.M. until 7 A.M., from the middle of 
August until the first of December, and 
from the first of April until the end of 
June, when the government steamer came 
to his relief with a new apparatus. All 
through the first season, Pope’s daughter 
and grandchildren were ill unto death, 
with nobody save him to nurse them. He 
waited on them tenderly through the day, 
but as night fell on the iron-bound coast, 
he hastened to his vigil in the turret, 
doing his duty to the Canadian govern- 
ment and to humanity with unflinching 
devotion. In the second season his daugh- 
ter, who had lived through the fever, took 
turns with him in the light-room. This 
man may have saved a thousand lives. He 
died in 1872, and his deed has never until 
this day been chronicled, for of the heroes 
of Anticosti, as of the long roll of her vic- 
tims, the world knows nothing. 


2 5 of the Prettiest Cards 

10c., post-paid. Go. I. 

4 MIXED CARDS, with name, 10 cents. Agents’ 
outfit 10c. L. JONES & CO.. Nassau, New York. 
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BFY4N7T's LATEST Complete Work. 
Address, Fords, Howard, & Hulbert, N. Y. 


()*FoRD TEACHERS’ BIBLE, 
Thoa. Nelson & Sons. 42 Bleecker St.. WN. V 
APPLETONS JOURNAL.—Art Jowrnal.—Popular 
Science Monthly. The Best Adwertising Mediums. 


ARRIGUES BROS.,;Phila., Pa., 5. 5. Supplies. 
G New Catalogue free. 
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FOR YOUR 


SUPERINTENDENT. 


A Revolving Blackboard would be an appropriate 
NewjYear’s present for your superintendent. One of this 
style, size 3 x 44 feet, giving on both sides a surface of 
27 square feet, costs $14. A very large board of this 
style, 4x 6 feet, giving on both sides a surface of 27 
square feet, costs $17. Sent by express or freight, as 
directed, at the expense of the purchaser. No charge 
for boxing and shipping. 

JOHN D. WATTLES, 
610 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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and the 


Will sec 


a Review Exercise, and a Temperance Lesson. 


3 CENTS 


Will secure ncom of THE NATIONAL QUARTERLY, 
for Januar 


two pages devoted to each lesson, there are 6 pages of ene ap showing the 


ENLARGED EDITION 
» February, and March. The Quarterly contains 5> pages and beside 


f the three captivities, a Model Program, esponsive Exercise, 


an Pyering 
The Type is Clear and Distinct, 
appearance of the page Open and Attractive. 


20 CENTS 


ure a copy of THE NATIONAL SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHER, on trial, 


for 3 months. Regular yearly subscription, $1.50; clubs of 5 or more, $1.25 each. 
ADAMS, BLACKMER, & LYON PUB. CO., CHICAGO, ILL. 














RTIFICIA - 187. 
mBARTIFICIAL LIMBS I THE PENNSYLVANIA 
Soldiers’ Limbs on Gov't order FREE, FIRE INSURANCE COMPAN ¢ 
one ! a EVANS, Manuf r a OF PHILADELPHIA, 
700 N. Fifth Street, ST. LOUIS. a, i RATED 


INCORPO. 1825. 
Capital, oereeen - - - — Assets, $1,704,481.36, 








For Conventions,Sunday-schools, Institutes, &c 


ORIENTAL AND BIBLICAL ILLUSTRATED 
LECTURES AND EXHIBITIONS. 


‘NW DEVEREUX, President. 
WM. &. CROWELL, le 
JOHN L. THOMBON, Aas't etary. 
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of Sumday-school Books and 
rapa yunlabed by the Ainerias, Sunday Boho 


A. 0. VAN LENNEP, Montelair, N. J. 








FROM ADVERTISERS. 


From F., H. Revell, Publisher, Chicago, Ill. 


Have had about two hundred orders for sample 
sonres from one insertion of our small advertisement 
in 'The Sunday Scdool Times, 


’ ’ Ti. 
im. Brame” Publishing Co., Chicago 


The circulation of our Everybody’s Paper has 
creased 20,000 copies in the last six months, and we 
attribute it in a large measure to advertising in The 
Sunday School Times. We consider it the best ad 
tising medium in this country. 
[From Charles F, Hill, manufacturer of the Folding 
Book Case, Hazleton, Pa.] 

Allow me to commend The Sunday School Times as 
@ very valuabl advertising medium, The returns my 
advertisement of the Fol Book Case brought me, 
far exceeded -—y = I ever tried. I cannot under- 
stand this, but ow it is so. 


From the Star Parlor Organ Factory of Alleger, 
c Bowlby, & Co., Washington, N. J.] wa 

It is simple justice to you to say that our standt 
advertisement of one inch has paid us a hundred fold, 
and when we have used space on special occa- 
sions we have always experienced immediate and 
profitable returns, 


[From Croft, Wilbur, & Co., Manufacturers of Confto- 
tionery, Philadelphia.—January 7, 1878.] 


After extensive newspaper advertising, we can 





truthfully that no paper has brought us so 
returns as The Sunday Rehool Times. -An sdealioe 
ment inserted in its col 8 brought us cash orders 
from the larger share of all the states in the Union. 


[From J. J. Wilson, 763 Broadway, New York, Manu- 

facturer and Exhibitor of Stereopticons.—February 

. A 

Itisa yresmaze to me to inform you that my adver- 
tising in The Sunday School Times has been the most 
sat: tory of any I have ever done, without excep- 
tion. Before I had seen the issue containing 
advertisement, numerous letters satisfied me I hed 
found a medium ofthe greatest value, I am glad to 
notice Lm Ege rigidly exclude advertisements whieh 
are intended to deceive b ee that cannot - 
db Ais Lapa good, and gael the ng & of your 
medium an e good-will of your patrons is largely 
due to this fact. 


{From Horace Waters & Sons, Dealers In Pianvus, 
Pret IS 40 East 14th Street, New York.—Feb- 
ruary 1877.) 


We take pleasure in that as an advertist 
medium we consider the Sunday School Times one 
of the best we use. 


{From William Syckelmore, Printer and Publisher, 
Philadelphia.—August 31, 1877.] 

I have been much gratified with the success attend- 
ing my advertisement in The Sun School Times, 
and shall avail myself in the future of that paper as a 
medium superior to any other within the range of may 
experience. 

[From T. Coteworth Pinckney, Proprietor of Pinck- 
ney’s Agency for Schools and Teachers, 3 Uliien 
Square New York.] 

I have been so tified with the returns from 
advertisement in The Sunday School Times that 
feel impelled to report the fact to you. I think I may 
safely say I have received more answers from 
advertisement in this paper than from any 
have employed. : 

[From M. W. Smith & Co., 140%La Salle St., Chieago, 
Ii.—January 16, 1877.] 

More than three hundred letters were received from 
our one advertisement in The Sunday School Times, 
[From A. J. Weidener, Proprietor, d the Centen- 

nial season, of the Pranglin Hotel, elphia.— 

July 31, 1876.] 

I believe The Sunday School Times to be one ef the 
best mediums for advertising many branches of basi- 


ness. I do say conscientiously that I have heard from 
my advertisement in yur paper oftener than from amy 
ertised this season, 


other paper in which I have adv 

From M. T. Richardson, Publisher of the Mi 

t Eoeper's Companion, 3 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, 
It is very grati ng during these times te find now 

and then apaper Sa ringssomething like an adevuste 

the mon ested. I_ have 





—January 19, 1877. 
return for 


ey inv been agree- 
ably Ls rn with the results of my advertisement 
in your columns, 


[From the Papyrograph Co., Norwich, Cona.—Jamu- 
ary 29, 1877.) 


We have received a large number ef applications 
for the Papyrograph from persons who refer te yeu, 
ncluding one to-day from England. 

We consider yours the best medium we have tried so 
far, and feel well satisfied with the business the adver- 
tisement has brought us. 


[From Brown’s Flexible Weather Strip Co., 17 Bey St., 
New York, 


Tt is but just to r valuable , that we acknew!l- 
= = erior Inerite as an aavertisi 


vin, ay. tested it, and watched carefully 
the results, we can honestly state that our actvertise- 
ment in The Sunday Schoo es uS ERore 


cash orders than di in 

five religious papers. Some heavy mails 
largely of orders for goods in which ft was stated 
the advertisement was seen in The Sunday Sebeol 
vine, These orders were all parts ef the 
eountry. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Ordinary Advertisements: per Tine (14 ae | to an 
inch) for each insertion, 25 cents. Special Notiees: 
pee ine (as above), 30 cents. Reading matter: per 
ine (leaded), 50 cents. Discounts on the abeve rates as 
follows: 5 per cent. on 4 insertions, 1¢@ per eent. on 8 
insertions, 15 per cent. on 18 insertions, per_eent on 

insertions, 25 per eent. on 52 insertions. Copy for 
Advertisements must be on hand by Saturday of the 
week preceding their issue. 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 








An Order of Service. 


There is a great demand for the Order ot 
Service contained in the Scholars’ Quarterly 
for this quarter. Consequently it has been 
printed on separate sheets, and can be mailed 
to any address. It can be used by any school, 
even where the Scholars’ Quarterly is not usted. 
On the back of each sheet is printed the Re- 
sponsive Review Exercise, a part of which can 
be used on each Sunday, and the whole making 
a most appropriate reading for the review Sun- 
day at the end of the quarter. Price, 75 cents 
per hundred copies. Printed on cardboard, 
$2.00 per hundred copies. Sent by mail with- 
out cost of postage to the purchaser. Address, 


JOHN D. WATTLES, Publisher, 
610 Chestnut Street,{Philadelphia, 

















64 THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES. [January 25, 1879. 
THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL REPORT 
re FIFTY WRITERS. 1879. 
Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co) ies dis 
y of the more prominent contributors to Tae Sunpay Scoot Times csanens 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 








Net Assets, January 1, 1878.........-....... $6,018,470 61 
RECEIPTS. 
Premium receipts.............. $1,144,068 53 
Interest receipts, etc..........- 353,964 11 1,498,082 64 
DED Hibesccsnrevecsehainaseanse $7,516,503 25 
DISBURSEMENTS. 
Losses and endowments...... $190,416 29 
Dividends wi Cee eed oii 221,330 97 
age surrender 
and surrendered polt- 246,941 09 

Commanicnn, salaries, medi- 

ee eee 154,746 20 
Taxes, legal expenses, adver- 

CINE, CS .nccpeccccccccscesss« 64,730 32 1,178,214 87 
Net assets, January 1, 1879.... $6,338,288 38 


ASSETS. 


U. S. 5 and6 per cent. hende, Philadel- 
phia and city loans, R. R. bonds, bank, 
and other stocks, worth $2,404, 083'90. cost $2,309,832 68 
ortgages, first liens on properties worth 








x aire - 2,880,622 17 
Premium notes, secured by policies........ 693,492 70 
- Loans on collaterals, etc.........------.---- 313,867 
estate owned by the Company, cost.. 441,476 05 
Cash on hand and in Trust Companies.... 198,997 42 
Net ledger assets as above......----.......- $6,338,288 38 
Net de or and unreported nm 
Isherest dueand wccrucd...... {01.180 @2 
Market value of stocks, etc., 
QVET COM ccrcvcccsscccccseese. 94,251 22 294,305 63 
Gross assets, January 1, 1879.. $6,632,594 01 


LIABILITIES. 


Losses reported, but not due... $116,628 66 
ye at 4per cent., to re’ 

PIED conncessepoceanquecées 5,477,471 00 
Dividends on unreported poli- 











59,266 50 366 16 
purpins: rs per cent. basis........ at = 85 
$6 632,594 01 

Surplus at 4 r cent., Pennsylvania 
xa = pinted annie 
p+ * on ~ Ramtpapmceranpenyent tarnteetegy $29,274,597 00 


“am C. HUEY, President. 
SAMUEL E. STOKES, H. 8. STEPHENS, 


Vice-President. 2d Vice-President. 
JAS. WEIR MASON, HENRY AUSTIE, 
Actuary. Secretary. 


HENRY C. BROWN, Ass’t Secretary. 
A GREAT OFFER FOR 


JANUARY !! 





We will a gr 100 PIANOS & 
ORGANS, at KC TRAORDINAT LOW ay =. cash. 
ID ORGANS 2 3-5 sets of reeds with 


Sub Bass and Coupler oe 5 sete 200 Lae 40, 1a0 $36. 
7 Octave all 
corners do Sate cereees: 
WANTED. Illustrated Catal 8 Mailed. 
ce, HORACE WATERS & 80) :. Manf'rs. and Dealers 
E. 14th 8t., N. Y. 








Sett crantenrt in oy ae Re 
Sett Complete in Plush, . . . 
enn in solid black walnut and finished in the most 
egant manner. ee I doog to $500 pe : 
| ey cushions, 35 cts., to $1.25 per foot. Church, ¥Sha 
Sunday-school vornitare on hand of the la ae 
and most approved patterns,or made to order at short 
notice. Photographs, with Price List, sent by mail if 
applied for. 


Paine’s Manufactory, 


48 CANAL STREET, 
AND 141 FRIEND STREET 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Great Reduction in Price. 
CAXTON PRESS. 

























































COLUMBIAN Ps Selt- 
work 6 dl Preee to wt tne om 
O ae 
_ Fistablished 1847. 
5O |Xind]s for 1879. 
Oue}stiojn Bojoks, 
-Lejsson Papefrs, 
Teafcher }|’s Hef{lps, 
Picjture | Papfers, 
Scholfar’s [Quartferlies, 
Pelloubetfs Noftes, 
es  |Notes., 
for }Price [List. 
Seind for Samples. 
BEN. SHUTIE, 
52 e t., ston. 


standing of The Sunday School Times 


be expected in the future. 


PROF. AUSTIN PHELPS, D.D. 
PROF. TAYLER LEWIS, D.D. 
PROF. A. C. KENDRICK, D.D. 
PROF. D. R. GOODWIN, D.D. 
PROF. W. C. WILKINSON, D.D. 
PROF. T. W. COIT, D.D. 
PROF. C. H. TOY, D.D. 
PROF, W. 8. PLUMER, D.D. 
PROF. J. L. M. CURRY, D.D. 
PROF. M. B. RIDDLE, D.D. 
PROF. JOHN 8. HART, LL.D. 
PROF. C. A. YOUNG, PH.D. 


EDWARD EGGLESTON. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 
PAUL H. HAYNE. 
WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT. 
ROSE TERRY COOKE. 
MARGARET J. PRESTON. 

BENSON J. LOSSING, LL.D. 
WASHINGTON GLADDEN. 


PRESIDENT R. B. HAYES. 
EX-PRESIDENT U. 8. GRANT. 
SIR CHARLES REED. 
GEN. J. R. HAWLEY, 
GEN. 0. 0. HOWARD. 


during the past three years are named below. This list shows something of the 


among the religious papers of the land, 


and the readers of the paper may safely count it a fair indication of what is to 


BISHOP A. C. COXE, D.D. 
BISHOP E. pk SCHWEINITZ, D.D. 
W. M. TAYLOR, D.D. 
HOWARD CROSBY, D.D. 
JOHN HALL, D.D. 
C. 8. ROBINSON, D.D. 
WILLIAM ORMISTON, D.D. 
GEORGE DANA BOARDMAN, D.D. 
THE REV. NEWMAN HALL, LL.B. 
THEODORE L. CUYLER, D.D. 
RICHARD NEWTON, D.D. 
J. H. VINCENT, D.D. 


Pres, JOHN F. HURST, D.D. 
Pres. W. W. PATTON, D.D. 
Pres, PAUL A. CHADBOURNE, LL.D. 
Pres. E. M. GALLAUDET, LL.D. 
Pres. H. G. WESTON, D.D. 
Pres. G. W. C. LEE, LL.D. 
WILLIAM C. PRIME, LL.D. 
ELIHU BURRITT. 


JOSEPH COOK. 
DWIGHT L. MOODY. 
IRA D. SANKEY. 
JOHN B. GOUGH. 
EDWARD KIMBALL. 




















MAI 
NY 
POSTAL CARD 
ee . 


WHAT IS a Ne 








Te most fRorough, ORGANIZATION 


LN AMERICA 707 exec uti; 


and by returft Tail SAMPLES AND’ 


PRICES Witt BE SENT OF ANYTHING 
WANTED 


1S THE 
L tre a ENT for 


ee Supplies 
ar rae GRAND Depor 
TeE GREAT 


DRY GOODS & 
OUTFITTING Ae 














65 CENTS FOR 
If you want a Hi 
eo character t 


SCHAFF, containing 


cheap edition, in pA open ¢t rmly 
introduction. The cheapest ioe nad 5 


A Specimen Copy will be sent on the receipt of 65 


_— Tume Book for the Sunday-school or pr 
SS ee ee. ony we 
ymns and Songs for Social and Sabbath Worship, edite 


INTRODUCTION. 


er-meeting, of a more 
call attention to our 
by D Rs. HitcHcock, Eppy, and 


300 pages, s coll ie 300 tunes and chants, of which we have "just issued a 
bound in boards, at the low price of 65 cents for 
Tune Book ever published tm this country. 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & CO., 900 Broadway. cor. 20th St., New York, 


cents. Circulars free. 








30th Semi-Annual 


STATEMENT 


OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


Hartford, Conn., January 1, 1879. 
ASSETS. 











$517,204 37 
127,904 69 
Loans on bond and mortgage on real estate. 2,256,193 138 








Interest on loans, accrued but not due,..... 58,173 98 
Loans on collateral security,....--.........-. 22,100 00 
Deferred Life premiums,.................... 51,272 52 
Premiums due and unreported on Life 
Policies .....------ 40,756 12 
United States government bonds,.......... 433,420 00 
State and munic.pal bonds,............--...-. 259,078 50 
Railroad stocks and bonds,.............-... 320,338 00 
Bank and Insurance stocks,................- 509,004 00 
Total Aqaets, ....-ncccccccccaccncceevceces! $4,595,445 31 


LIABILITIES. 

Reserve, four per cent, Life Department-. $2,972,511 59 
Reserve for re-insurance, Accident Dep’t.. 221,326 34 
Claims unadjusted and not due, and all 
other liabilities.................... -------.. 


Total Mabilities. - 





Surplus as regards Policy-holders...... .... $1,257,107 38 
Statistics for the Year 1878. 
LiFE DEPARTMENT. 


Number of Life Policies written in 1878.... 1,980 
Whole number Life Policies written in 


‘Whole number of Policies in force... - 

Amount Life Insurance in force........-.. 

Total Claims paid in Life Department... $1,271,137 86 
ACCIDENT DEPARTMENT. 

Number of Accident Policies writtten 








in 1878. 43,118 
Cash Premiums received for same........ $775,582 51 
Gain in premiums over 1877......---.------ $56,587 69 
Whole number Accident Policies written. 517,985 
Number Accident claims paid in 1878...... 4,760 
Amount Accident Claims paid in 1878..... $284,343 23 
Whole number Accident Claims paid-..... 33,049 


Whole amount Accident Claims paid..... 3,041,951 94 
Total Loss paid, both Departments........ $4.313,089 80 


JAS. G. BATTERSON, President. 
G. F. DAVIS, Vice President. 
RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Asst. Secretary. 
GEORGE ELLIS, Actuary. 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Supt. of Agencies. 
G. P. DAVIS, M.D., Medical Examiner. 
J.B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjuster, 
W. W. ALLEN, Genl. Agent. 
112'S. Fourth Street, Philadelphia. 
A. H. MOORE, Special Agent, 
411 Walnut Street, Philadelphia. 


GE'S ira | 
ite INFANT IDS 


Has received the most unqualified approval from 
Physicians, Matrons, and Mothers of the highest char- 
acter and responsibility, in this and other countries. 


The Extraordinary Success 
that this ae has attained in this country (the sales of 


which a; te as much as all other foods oy oa | 
is due to ts. posi d merit, ee it does, al 








R 








For Economy, 


UNDAY To be without a list of Le 

CHOOL °“" AFFOR edhe tee te pote . 
00K- 

THE oo + ae stands UNRIVALED 


Convenience, Beauty. 





It has received the most flattering commendations of leading Pastors and Sunday-school aren 
Over 125,000 for 1879 already i in use. y-school workers. 





Pastors prei ip. 


Superintendents 


Teachers “="22t,79 


out it.” 


say ‘it is ae. 
dispensable.” 








3 styles. —No. 1 (church services on back) 100, $1.50; 250, $2.45 45; 500, 1 
(back blank) and No. 3. (Bible verses on back), 50 cents $3.5 50; 000, $5. No, 2 


r hundred. Sample free. 
- R. CLISSOLD, 188 Madison Street, Chicago, 








The Willcox & Gibbs New 
“AUTOMATIC” | 


Silent Sewing Machine. | 
NO REGULATING OF TENSIONS. | 
~ NO PREPARATORY EXPERIMENTS. 
NO ADJUSTING OF NEEDLES. 
~~ NO PREPARING OF SHUTTLES. 
NO WINDING OF BOBBINS. 
NO COAXING OR TESTING, 


But INSTANT and IMMEDIATE READINESS FOR ALL 
KINDS OF WURK. 











Come and see it expecting much, and you will be 
astonished at its marvelous workings. Tt is ieee 
rior to any possible representation of it. 


D. S. EWING, Wholesale & Retail Dealer, 








1137 CHESTNUT STREBT, PHILADELPHIA, 


LADIES PURCHASING 


CORSETS 


SHOULD EXAMINE 
MADAM FOY’S IMPROVED 
CORSET 
SKIRT SUPPORTER. 

a S@ For Health, Comfort and 
Elegance of Form, it has no rival, 
% and is really the most perfect, 
‘@ Skirt-Supporting Corset made. 
4 For sale by all leading dealers. 
7 Manufactured by FOY & HAR- 
MON, New Havea, Conn. 


NION. 


mapupee Unien. 


is Monthly. pony 8 too. per yea 

Sample co free. Postage repaid. 
Address a Cc, RNELIA ALF HD, Pu Pye, 
¥. M. G0, A. Building, Brooklyn, N. Y 








' ur an u LP be 
war Dee 27'7 





the to growth and repair, either in 
the Infant ae Teen. Ridge’s Food 


Is not a Medicine, 


neither is it a new, untried preperation betta been 
in use in England and the United 8 r 30 years,— 

but it is a steam-cooked food. waar ail the flesh- 
ga properties are caretuily retained, It is a fact 


Multitudes of Infants 


are slowly starving at a period of infancy when devel- 
opmentand growth are a, active, because ot 
inability of mothers to furnish the necessary nutri- 
ment, on account of overtaxing a nervous system. 

and by yeconess lactation, thus lowering the standard 


of health in both. 





ate jn NTIS 


From a chemical standpoint. approximates nearer to 
human milk than any gd preparation. 


The success of Ridge 
to be overrun with worthtess imitations. In asking 
for RIDGE’S FOOD see that you getit. Take no other. 
Can be had of almost any Druggist. In cans of 35 
cents, 65 cents, $1.25 and $1.72, bearing the signature of 


WOOLRICH & CO., 
on every label. 


CORNISH & CO. 
QRGANS giyct.cst cen PIANOS 


a "$200 ORGAN FOR $60! 


ey required mnt you have seen and 
natrument Vebeter, of ths ers now ready. Bees to ane 


*00., Solrudestarers, WASHINGTON, ie a Jy 


has caused the market 








